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This  study  examined  the  relationship  between  student  character- 
istics and  benefits  of  nonpromotion  in  the  elementary  grades.  Record 
data  were  obtained  from  students  nonpromoted  in  one  large  Florida  school 
district  during  the  1978-79  school  year.  Data  elements  were  sex,  grade 
level  retained,  age,  race,  IQ,  and  achievement  scores  in  reading  and 
total  achievement  battery  for  three  successive  years. 

Amount  of  benefit  was  defined  as  change  in  the  deviation  from  the 
county  grade  level  mean  in  standard  scale  score  units.  Students  were 
compared  with  their  own  relative  standing  the  year  of  the  nonpromotion 
decision. 

Data  analysis  included  frequency  distributions  of  all  variables, 
stepwise  multiple  regression  analysis,  stepwise  discriminant  analysis 
using  benefit  as  the  dependent  variable,  and  crosstabulations  of  benefit 
with  each  predictor  variable.  From  25.8  to  36  percent  of  the  total 
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variance  in  student  academic  benefit  after  nonpromotion  was  predicted  by 
the  objective  variables  used. 

Conclusions 

1.  Typical  characteristics  of  students  who  were  nonpromoted  did 
not  match  typical  characteristics  of  students  who  benefited  from  non- 
promotion. 

2.  Although  many  students  benefited  if  the  goal  was  student  self- 
improvement,  the  majority  did  not  benefit  if  the  goal  was  having  the 
student  closely  approach  county  grade  norms. 

3.  Nonpromoted  students  gained  while  repeating  a year,  but 
repetition  did  not  bring  the  majority  of  students  up  to  the  grade  norm 
either  the  repeated  year  or  the  following  year. 

A.  Overall,  students  that  retained  the  benefit  when  measured  one 
year  after  the  repeated  year  were  those  with  the  following  character- 
istics at  the  time  of  the  nonpromotion  decision:  male  or  female 

(although  slightly  more  females),  first  or  third  grader,  older  than 
average,  white,  with  average  or  above  average  intelligence,  and  reading 
and  total  achievement  battery  scores  within  the  critical  range  of  26  to 
100  points  below  the  county  mean. 

5.  It  is  important  to  emphasize  that,  for  both  years,  approxi- 
mately 70  percent  of  students  who  benefited  had  scores  within  the  range 
of  26  to  100  points  below  the  county  mean  the  year  of  the  nonpromotion 
decision. 

6.  Finally,  it  can  be  said  that  students  with  the  characteristics 
outlined  in  Conclusion  Four  have  a strong  probability  of  academic 
benefit  from  nonpromotion. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 
Context  of  the  Problem 

Nonpromotion,  the  practice  of  requiring  a student  to  repeat  a grade 
for  the  next  school  year,  is  widespread.  This  practice  involves  large 
numbers  of  people  at  a considerable  expense,  both  financially  and 
personally.  Nonpromotion  of  children  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  it 
is  of  educational  value;  yet  research  since  the  early  part  of  the 
century  has  failed  to  substantiate  such  an  assumption  (Dobbs  and  Neville, 
1967). 

Bocks  (1977)  summarized  research  conclusions  on  students  repeating 
a grade  and  found  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  studies  revealed 
that  most  students  do  not  benefit  from  nonpromotion.  In  a seven-year 
study,  Keyes  (1911)  discovered  that  of  the  large  number  of  students 
retained,  21  percent  improved,  39  percent  remained  the  same,  and  40 
percent  actually  did  worse. 

The  educational  advantages  claimed  from  nonpromotion  include  aiding 
the  academic  achievement  of  the  student,  maintaining  high  achievement 
standards  for  each  grade  level,  and  decreasing  the  variability  of 
achievement  within  a classroom.  In  1941,  Saunders  concluded  that 
nonpromotion  for  inadequate  achievement  was  not  justifiable.  Coffield 
and  Blommers  (1956)  wrote  that  slow  learners  who  were  required  to  repeat 
a grade,  and  slow  learners  who  were  promoted,  ultimately  performed  at 
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about  the  same  level  when  performance  was  measured  in  the  same  higher 
grade.  Nonpromotion  seemed  to  make  no  beneficial  difference.  Research 
by  Cook  (1941)  showed  that  nonpromotion  did  not  raise  grade  level 
standards.  Caswell  (1933)  concluded  that  nonpromotion  did  not  decrease 
the  variability  of  achievement  levels  in  the  classroom.  In  view  of  this 
research  evidence,  it  appears  that  nonpromotion  has  not  been  effective 
in  achieving  the  major  educational  objectives  for  which  it  is  allegedly 
used. 

Not  only  does  the  practice  of  nonpromotion  appear  to  fail  to 
provide  educational  benefits,  it  may  be  damaging  to  a student's  personal 
and  social  adjustment.  According  to  research  conducted  by  Saunders 
(1941),  nonpromotion  may  cause  emotional  instability.  Goodlad  (1954) 
found  that  social  rejection  can  result  from  nonpromotion.  Berlman 
(1949)  pointed  out  that  nonpromotion  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  causes 
of  students  dropping  out  of  school. 

In  spite  of  considerable  evidence  on  the  ineffectiveness  and 
possible  detriment  of  nonpromotion,  school  systems  still  retain  large 
numbers  of  students.  An  Orange  County  report,  analyzing  a Florida 
Department  of  Education  Statistical  Brief  on  nonpromotion,  emphasized 
that  both  Orange  County  Public  Schools'  nonpromotions  and  the  state 
average  for  nonpromotions  have  doubled  since  1969-70  (Coney,  1982). 

Since  school  systems  continue  to  practice  nonpromotion,  it  would  be 
beneficial  for  their  employees  to  have  some  guidelines  to  help  them 
predict  which  students,  if  any,  have  a high  likelihood  of  benefiting 
from  nonpromotion.  Such  information  would  also  allow  school  personnel 
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to  socially  promote  those  students  who  would,  in  all  likelihood,  stay 
the  same  or  regress  academically  after  being  retained.  However,  no 
research  appears  to  have  been  done  on  the  specific,  yet  easily  obtain- 
able, characteristics  that  might  help  educational  professionals  make 
such  predictions.  The  problem  studied  in  this  dissertation  concerns 
this  lack  of  research.  The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  identify  some  of 
these  characteristics. 

Significance  of  the  Problem 

At  the  end  of  the  1978-79  school  year,  4,712  students  were  not 
promoted  to  the  next  higher  grade  in  Orange  County,  Florida.  In  the 
state  of  Florida,  a total  of  124,408  students  were  not  promoted.  In 
view  of  the  relatively  large  number  of  people  involved,  steps  should  be 
taken  to  assure  that  any  student  retained  has  a high  likelihood  of 
benefiting  from  the  practice  of  nonpromotion. 

Some  recent  researchers  have  pointed  out  a need  for  research  along 
the  lines  of  the  present  study.  Koons  (1977)  emphasized  that  no  cri- 
terion exists  as  to  which  children  may  possibly  benefit  from  retention. 
Kamaii  and  Weikart  (1963)  indicated  that  "further  research  is  necessary 
to  determine  what  kinds  of  pupils  benefit  from  retention  before  educa- 
tors can  justifiably  retain  pupils  of  elementary  school  age"  (p.  457). 
Haddad  (1979)  suggested  some  sort  of  multi-dimensional  interactive 
matrix  of  school-related  and  out-of-school  variables  should  be  used  to 
determine  nonpromotion  or  promotion.  Lieberman  (1980)  suggested  weigh- 
ing such  factors  differently  for  each  child. 
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In  addition  to  a research  concern,  there  currently  exists  public 
concern  about  the  quality  of  education,  and  specifically  about  the 
academic  achievement  levels  of  students.  As  a result  of  such  concern, 
the  Orange  County,  Florida,  district  staff,  represented  by  the  Associate 
Superintendent  for  Elementary  Education,  began  to  consider  the  merits 
and  disadvantages  of  nonpromotion  for  children  not  meeting  expected 
academic  achievement  levels.  The  present  study  will  provide  data 
pertinent  to  this  issue. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  answer  the  following  general 
question:  Are  certain  student  characteristics  related  to  benefits 

associated  with  official  school  nonpromotion  in  the  elementary  grades? 
The  intent  of  this  study  was  to  locate  predictors  of  benefits  so  that 
special  consideration  can  be  given  to  the  selection  of  children  to  be 
nonpromoted.  Careful  selection,  guided  by  definite  criteria  to  be 
applied  in  each  case,  may  help  bring  about  success  during  and  after  the 
year  of  nonpromotion  for  a larger  percentage  of  students.  Results  of 
this  study  are  intended  to  be  used  by  school  districts  considering 
policy  recommendations  on  nonpromotion. 

Study  Questions 

The  specific  questions  addressed  by  this  study  follow: 

1.  To  what  extent  can  a measure  of  student  academic  benefit  after 
nonpromotion  be  predicted  by  selected  student  demographic  and  past 
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2.  Taking  from  one  to  seven  demographic  and  achievement  variables 
at  a time,  what  combination  of  variables  best  predicts  the  measure  of 
student  academic  benefit  from  nonpromotion? 

3.  When  nonpromoted  students  are  classified  into  categories  of 
degree  of  benefit  or  detriment,  to  what  extent  can  the  student  be 
correctly  classified  by  taking  from  one  to  seven  demographic  and  achieve- 
ment variables  at  a time? 

Definition  of  Terms 

1.  Nonpromotion.  Nonpromotion  is  defined  as  a practice  of 
requiring  a student  to  repeat  a grade  for  the  next  school  year.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  study,  a nonpromoted  student  is  a student  whose  name  is 
contained  on  the  list  of  nonpromoted  students  provided  by  personnel  in 
the  Orange  County  School  District.  In  this  study,  the  term  nonpromotion 
may  be  used  interchangeably  with  grade  repetition,  retention,  grade 
retardation,  and  failure. 

2.  Study  group.  For  the  purpose  of  this  investigation,  study 
group  will  refer  to  the  selected  group  of  first,  third,  and  fifth  grade 
students  from  Orange  County,  Florida,  who  were  not  promoted  to  the  next 
grade  at  the  close  of  the  1978-79  school  year  for  whom  data  were  avail- 
able concerning  the  independent  and  dependent  variables. 

3.  Basic  skills.  In  this  study,  this  term  refers  to  expanded 
scale  scores  on  the  total  reading  subtest  and  the  total  achievement 
battery  of  the  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills.  (This  term  may  be 
used  interchangeably  with  achievement  scores.) 

4.  CTBS.  CTBS  is  the  abbreviation  for  the  Comprehensive  Tests  of 
Basic  Skills,  Expanded  Edition,  a series  of  batteries  for  kindergarten 
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through  grade  twelve,  designed  to  measure  systematically  those  skills 
prerequisite  to  studying  and  learning  in  school. 

5.  Expanded  Standard  Score  (Scale  Scores).  The  Expanded  Standard 
Scores  (Scale  Scores)  are  achievement  scores,  provided  on  the  CTBS 
report,  that  are  generated  from  a single,  equal  interval  scale  of  scores 
across  all  grades  and  for  use  with  all  levels  of  the  CTBS.  The  scale, 
expressed  in  three-digit  numbers  ranging  from  000  to  999,  can  be  trans- 
formed linearly  into  ordinary,  normalized  standard  scores  at  any  grade 
point  within  a level.  Direct  comparisons  among  grades  are  possible, 
giving  a representation  of  relative  growth  rate.  Scale  scores  are 
helpful  in  longitudinal  studies  of  grades  or  individual  students  because 
they  are  independent  of  form,  level,  grade,  time  of  year  of  testing,  and 
restandardization.  (This  term  may  be  used  interchangeably  with  expanded 
scale  score.) 

6.  Benefits.  For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  the  benefit  score 

will  be  a derived  score  calculated  from  a pair  of  differences:  the 

difference  of  each  student's  expanded  scale  score  from  the  Orange  County 
School  District's  grade  level  mean  expanded  score  for  (A)  the  year  of 
the  nonpromotion  decision,  (B)  the  next  immediate  year,  and  (C)  one 
year  following  the  repeated  year.  The  two  benefit  scores  will  be  the 
differences  defined  as  B minus  A and  C minus  A when  A,  B,  and  C are  the 
differences  specified  above.  Benefit  scores  will  be  derived  in  both 
total  reading  and  total  achievement  battery. 

7.  Measured  IQ.  In  this  study,  measured  IQ  (Intelligence  Quo- 
tient) is  defined  as  the  score  the  student  received  either  on  the 
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Stanford-Binet  Intelligence  Scale,  the  Wechsler  Preschool  and  Primary 
Scale  of  Intelligence,  or  the  Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Children. 
These  tests  are  individual  tests  administered  by  certified  school 
psychologists.  For  categorization  purposes,  scores  higher  than  110  will 
be  called  above  average,  scores  falling  between  and  including  90  and  110 
will  be  called  average,  and  scores  lower  than  90  will  be  called  below 
average.  (The  term  measured  IQ  may  be  used  interchangeably  with  intelli- 
gence score.) 

8.  Race.  Race  is  categorized  as  black,  white,  Hispanic,  Asian, 
or  American  Indian,  as  indicated  by  the  permanent  record  file,  main- 
tained by  the  school  system. 

9.  Sex.  Sex  is  categorized  as  male  or  female,  as  indicated  by 
the  permanent  record  file,  maintained  by  the  school  system. 

10.  Grade  Level  Retained.  Grade  level  retained  is  categorized  as 
first,  third,  or  fifth  grade,  as  indicated  in  the  permanent  record  file, 
maintained  by  the  school  district. 

11.  Age-Peer  Index.  The  age-peer  index  refers  to  each  student's 
age  at  the  time  of  the  retention  decision  (approximately  June  1,  1979). 
Table  1 shows  the  categories  of  younger  than  average,  average,  or  older 
than  average,  used  in  this  study. 
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Table  1 


Age  of  Students 

as  of  June  1,  1979 

Grade 

Younger 
than  Average 

Average 

Older 

than  Average 

1 

less  than  6 

between  6 years 

more  than  7 

years  8 months 

8 months  and  7 

years  3 months 

years  3 months 

3 

less  than  8 

between  8 years 

more  than  9 

years  8 months 

8 months  and  9 

years  3 months 

years  3 months 

5 

less  than  10 

between  10  years 

more  than  11 

years  8 months 

8 months  and  11 

years  3 months 

years  3 months 
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Limitations  of  the  Study 

Several  limitations  exist  in  this  study.  Threats  to  validity  are 
presented  in  this  section. 

The  issue  of  internal  validity  (whether  or  not  it  is  justifiable  to 
conclude  that  the  practice  of  nonpromotion  accounts  for  the  difference 
in  the  achievement  of  the  nonpromoted  students)  is  an  issue  of  con- 
siderable importance.  Many  events  outside  the  realm  of  grade  retention 
affect  academic  achievement.  Interests  and  activities  outside  of  school 
and  home  influences  are  examples  of  events  that  contribute  to  academic 
achievement.  The  existence  of  such  outside  influence  is  regarded  as  a 
threat  to  the  internal  validity  of  the  study. 

Selection  is  another  threat  to  internal  validity.  The  design  of 
this  study  has  no  random  assignment  of  subjects  from  the  general  popu- 
lation; nevertheless  the  design  has  been  used  often  in  educational 
research  because  it  supplies  a means  of  studying  naturally  assembled 
groups.  The  students  are  similar  because  all  were  retained  in  Orange 
County  at  the  end  of  the  1978-79  school  year. 

The  study  also  has  limitations  due  to  external  validity  threats. 
Population  validity  and  ecological  validity  are  two  forms  of  external 
validity  threats,  according  to  Bracht  and  Glass  (1968).  Population 
validity  errors  result  when  experimental  results  are  generalized  from  a 
sample  of  subjects  to  a larger  population.  Such  an  error  could  occur 
under  several  conditions.  The  population  of  this  study  could  be  char- 
acteristically different  from  the  population  of  nonpromoted  students  in 
general.  Since  students  selected  for  nonpromotion  may  differ  from  one 
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another,  there  is  the  question  of  how  much  commonality  exists  among 
retained  students.  There  is  also  the  uncertainty  of  generalizing  to 
grade  levels  other  than  first,  third,  and  fifth.  Some  control  for  the 
possibility  of  population  validity  errors  is  built  into  the  study  since 
there  were  no  tests  of  statistical  significance,  only  descriptions  of 
statistics. 

Ecological  validity  is  concerned  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
study  and  whether  or  not  the  same  results  would  be  obtained  under  other 
environmental  conditions.  A limitation  of  this  study  dealing  with 
ecological  validity  is  the  fact  that  the  researcher  is  unable  to  de- 
scribe some  aspects  of  the  nonpromotion  experience  explicitly  since  so 
many  variations  are  possible  in  the  repetition  of  a grade;  nevertheless, 
replication  and  elaboration  of  the  study  would  require  a definite 
knowledge  of  all  aspects  of  the  treatment.  The  treatment  characteristic 
that  all  students  shared  was  that  they  were  required  to  repeat  a grade, 
regardless  of  differing  environmental  conditions. 

Another  ecological  validity  limitation  is  multiple  treatment  inter- 
ference. The  extensive  variety  of  school  activities  made  it  extremely 
difficult  to  pinpoint  the  specific  cause  or  set  of  causes  that  deter- 
mined the  results.  The  outcome  could  be  ascribed  to  extraneous,  ex- 
ternal events  occurring  at  the  time  of  the  study;  to  intrinsic,  internal 
factors  existing  within  the  individual;  to  the  nonpromotion  experience; 
or  to  a combination  of  all  of  these  factors. 

The  following  limitations  also  existed:  (1)  the  nonpromoted 

students  consisted  exclusively  of  pupils  in  Orange  County  Public  Schools; 
(2)  children  studied  were  limited  to  children  who  were  consecutively 
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enrolled  in  the  Orange  County  School  System  from  the  1978-79  school  year 
through  the  1980-81  school  year;  (3)  children  studied  were  limited  to 
children  for  whom  information  was  available  concerning  their  age,  race, 
sex,  measured  intelligence,  and  achievement  test  results;  (4)  the 
group  consisted  of  students  already  retained;  (5)  the  students  were 
limited  to  children  retained  after  grades  one,  three,  or  five;  (6) 
there  were  a limited  number  of  achievement  measures  administered  and  no 
affective  measures;  and  (7)  benefit  measurement  was  limited  to  group- 
administered  standardized  achievement  tests. 

Even  though  the  study  had  apparent  limitations,  it  was  an  effort  to 
examine  which  student  characteristics  will  predict  the  success  of  the 
nonpromotion  experience.  It  is  logical  that  the  results  of  this  study 
will  be  important  to  school  districts  considering  policy  recommendations 
on  promotion  and  nonpromotion. 

Assumptions 

The  following  assumptions  are  presented  to  assist  in  defining  the 
underlying  conditions  of  the  investigation.  The  academic  programs  of 
all  elementary  schools  in  Orange  County,  Florida,  are  similar  in  that 
they  include  basically  the  same  courses  of  study,  follow  the  same 
curriculum  guides,  and  are  governed  by  the  same  grading  policy  and 
promotion  and  failure  policies.  An  assumption  of  this  study  is  that 
teachers  and  administrators  in  different  schools  did  indeed  follow  the 
district  policies. 

It  is  of  value  to  both  the  students  and  the  school  system  to  know 
which  student  characteristics  are  good  predictors  of  success  and  failure 
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in  a nonpromotion  experience  so  that  special  consideration  can  be  made 
when  selecting  children  to  be  retained.  Careful  selection,  guided  by 
definite  criteria  applied  in  each  case,  should  help  bring  about  success 
during  and  after  the  year  of  nonpromotion  for  a larger  percentage  of 
students . 

Summary 

Chapter  I has  been  devoted  to  a statement  of  the  context  of  the 
problem,  study  questions,  definitions  of  terms,  the  significance  of  the 
problem,  limitations,  and  assumptions  of  the  study.  Chapter  II  presents 
a review  of  the  literature  relative  to  the  study.  Chapter  III  describes 
the  design  of  the  study.  The  data  gathered  during  the  study  will  be 
presented  in  Chapter  IV,  followed  by  the  discussion  of  findings,  con- 
clusions, and  implications  for  further  research  in  Chapter  V. 


CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

This  study  was  conducted  to  ascertain  if  there  are  certain  student 
characteristics  related  to  benefits  associated  with  the  official  school 
policy  of  nonpromotion.  The  literature  reviewed  in  this  chapter  is 
provided  to  place  the  study  in  a context  of  the  research  that  has  been 
done  and  the  information  which  exists  about  the  practice  of  nonpro- 
motion. The  literature  pertinent  to  this  study  will  be  reviewed  in 
sections:  historical  perspective  of  graded  schools  and  nonpromotion; 

reasons  given  for  nonpromotion  and  related  findings;  effect  of  non- 
promotion policy  and  practice  on  students;  disadvantageous  effects  of 
nonpromotion  on  academic  achievement;  effects  of  nonpromotion  on  behav- 
ior, attitudes,  and  personal-social  adjustment;  beneficial  information 
about  nonpromoted  students;  and  demographic  effects  of  nonpromotion. 

Each  section  will  be  summarized. 

Historical  Perspective  of  Graded  Schools  and  Nonpromotion 
The  graded  school,  Anderson  (1969)  pointed  out,  gained  prominence 
between  1848  and  1870  in  a major  effort  to  standardize  American  educa- 
tion. Prior  to  that,  most  instruction  was  on  an  individualized  basis 
and  instructional  procedures  and  materials  were  so  primitive  that  no 
uniform  policy  with  respect  to  pupil  progress  was  possible.  The  growing 
size  and  recognized  national  importance  of  the  American  educational 
enterprise  led  to  the  development  of  a textbook  industry  which  produced 
graded  textbook  series.  These  books  had  a strong  influence  on  both  the 
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instructional  decisions  of  teachers  and  the  curricula  of  the  schools  in 
which  teachers  were  trained.  By  1870  or  so,  courses  were  so  well 
organized  that  some  superintendents  could  predict  what  topic  was  being 
discussed  or  presented  in  all  grades  in  the  district. 

Anderson  noted  that  education  had  used  industry  as  its  model  and 
paid  little  attention  to  individual  differences.  Although  the  system 
violated  many  of  the  principles  of  child  development  that  were  later 
recognized,  it  operated  efficiently  and  enabled  the  United  States  to 
become  the  first  nation  to  be  openly  committed  to  free  public  education, 
and  this  hastened  its  emergence  as  a world  power,  according  to  Anderson. 
The  graded  school  divided  students  into  classes  according  to  achieve- 
ment. Students  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  advance  in  one  subject  until 
they  had  achieved  the  same  standards  in  all  subjects.  Grade  retention 
was  the  means  of  maintaining  the  graded  system.  Failure  was  blamed  on 
the  student,  and  students  who  fell  behind  were  said  to  lack  effort, 
persistence,  and  self-discipline. 

By  1874  there  were  critics  of  the  graded  system  who  maintained  that 
this  system  forced  uniformity  on  both  teachers  and  students  despite  the 
fact  that  the  students  differed  markedly  in  ability.  Nonetheless,  the 
prevailing  view  was  that  children  should  be  able  to  progress  at  an  even 
rate  through  the  grades  in  acquiring  their  education.  Nonpromotion  was 
used  as  a means  to  maintain  standards,  assure  personal  and  social 
adjustment  of  children,  and  develop  motivation  and  respect  for  hard 
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In  time,  it  became  apparent  that  large  numbers  of  students  were  not 
meeting  the  standards.  The  failure  rate  approached  52  percent,  with  as 
many  as  70  percent  of  the  students  being  over-aged  for  the  grades  in 
which  they  were  enrolled.  By  the  early  1900's,  the  "laggards  in  our 
schools,"  to  use  Ayer's  (1909)  phrase,  had  become  a major  problem,  and 
educators  began  to  seek  remedies  through  research.  A significant  change 
in  retention  practices  came  during  the  1930' s when  the  Depression  gave 
the  schools  a need  to  increase  their  holding  power. 

Several  studies  (Saunders,  1941;  Cof field  and  Blommers,  1956;  Otto 
and  Melby,  1935;  Sandin,  1944;  Goodlad,  1952;  and  Worth,  1959)  ques- 
tioned the  value  of  retention.  Educators  began  to  seek  new  ways  of 
varying  instructional  procedures  in  order  to  meet  individual  needs  more 
adequately.  One  response  was  to  liberalize  promotion  policies  to 
consider  factors  such  as  age  and  maturity  as  well  as  achievement  in 
promotion  decisions.  This  trend  resulted  in  what  came  to  be  called 
social  promotion,  or  automatic  promotion.  Anderson  considered  such 
plans  as  mere  facilitating  measures  and  not  basic  solutions  to  the 
problems  raised  by  the  graded  system.  He  stated  that  most  instruction 
in  the  schools  continued  to  be  through  group  teaching  to  grade  stan- 
dards, with  limited  provisions  being  made  for  meeting  individual  learn- 
ing needs.  When  grade  standards  were  not  met,  it  was  still  generally 
assumed  that  the  child  (rather  than  the  teacher  or  the  parent  or  the 
school  system)  was  at  fault. 
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Reasons  Given  For  Nonpromotion  and  Related  Findings 
Cheyney  and  Boyer  (1933),  of  the  Philadelphia  Division  of  Educa- 
tional Research,  did  several  studies  on  the  effects  of  nonpromotion  in 
the  schools  of  Philadelphia.  They  compared  schools,  grade  levels  and 
matched  groups  on  ability  levels,  intelligence  quotient  scores,  academic 
standardized  scores,  promotion  and  nonpromotion  rates,  percentage  of 
over-ageness  in  each  school,  and  efficiency  of  each  school  in  terms  of 
pupil  achievement  per  year  of  school  life.  Records  were  compared  for 
hundreds  of  students.  Cheyney  and  Boyer  listed  six  specific  reasons 
advanced  by  teachers  for  not  promoting  students  and  their  findings 
related  to  these  reasons.  First,  certain  pupils  are  required  to  repeat 
grades  because  teachers  believe  that  this  will  teach  them  to  work  harder 
and  thus  make  them  more  successful.  The  indications  of  the  Philadelphia 
studies  were  that  cases  of  failure  are  due,  almost  without  exception,  to 
a level  of  mental  ability  which  cannot  keep  up  with  the  requirements  set 
or  to  excessive  absences  due  to  illness  and  not  to  a lack  of  hard  work. 
Cheney  and  Boyer,  in  one  study  of  four  hundred  eighth  grade  pupils  who 
had  failed  seventh  and  eighth  grade  subjects,  indicated  that  the  achieve- 
ment of  a pupil  is  determined  not  by  his  effort  but  by  his  intelligence 
quotient.  Second,  teachers  fail  some  pupils  because  it  is  believed  that 
a repetition  of  the  work  will  lay  a better  foundation  for  future  progress. 
The  Philadelphia  studies  showed  that  this  result  was  not  always  achieved. 
Of  the  three  hundred  and  sixteen  seventh  graders  retained  in  June  1931, 
only  forty-five  were  able  to  remain  in  regular  classes  without  sub- 
sequent failure  the  next  year.  Third,  certain  pupils  who  learn  more 
slowly  than  the  average  are  failed  from  time  to  time  because  it  is 
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believed  that  otherwise  they  will  never  really  master  their  work.  The 
comparisons  on  this  showed  two  things:  chronic  failures  do  not  have  the 
mental  ability  to  master  the  work  no  matter  how  often  they  repeat  it, 
and  pupils  in  schools  with  higher  promotion  rates  learn  more  per  year  of 
school  life  than  do  pupils  in  schools  with  similar  average  intelligence 
quotients  but  with  lower  promotion  rates. 

Fourth,  pupils  are  retained  because  teachers  and  principals  set  up 
high  standardized  test  barriers  to  the  entrance  of  students  into  the 
next  higher  grade  to  increase  the  average  mental  age  for  each  grade 
section.  When  the  average  mental  age  is  increased,  students  score 
higher  on  achievement  tests,  and  educators  take  pride  in  high  scores. 
Cheyney  and  Boyer  showed  that  educators  can  still  take  pride  in  scores 
without  increasing  the  mental  ages  unnecessarily,  by  making  comparisons 
on  a relative  scale  which  measures  achievement  in  terms  of  average 
intelligence  of  pupils  and  in  terms  of  achievement  per  year  of  school 
life,  instead  of  by  absolute  scores.  Fifth,  teachers  retain  pupils  so 
that  groups  in  the  upper  grades  will  be  more  homogeneous.  Actual  test 
results  in  Philadelphia  showed,  however,  that  even  under  conditions 
where  promotions  were  based  largely  on  achievement,  there  existed  a wide 
range  of  ability  in  the  upper  grades.  Finally,  teachers  retain  pupils 
because  they  believe  that  these  pupils  are  not  ready  for  work  at  the 
higher  grades.  The  Cheyney  and  Boyer  studies  indicated  this  unreadiness 
was  due  largely  to  one  of  slow  learning  rate  which  would  not  be  improved 
by  repeating  a grade  section.  Whatever  gain  was  made  was  attained  at  a 
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sacrifice  of  efficiency  in  terms  of  achievement  per  year  of  instruction. 
Repetition  of  a grade  produced  fewer  academic  gains  for  the  pupil  than 
regular  progress  through  grades. 

The  purpose  of  a study  conducted  by  Cook  (1941)  was  to  test  three 
of  the  hypotheses  on  which  the  practice  of  failing  low  achieving  pupils 
is  based.  The  hypotheses  were  stated  as  follows:  when  minimum  grade 
standards  are  set  and  pupils  are  required  to  reach  specific  levels  of 
achievement  before  being  promoted  to  the  next  grade,  (1)  the  range  of 
abilities  with  which  the  upper  grade  teacher  has  to  cope  is  reduced,  (2) 
pupil  achievement  in  relation  to  ability  is  higher,  and  (3)  the  average 
grade  standards  are  higher.  The  data  for  the  study  were  made  available 
by  the  Committee  on  Tests  of  the  Minnesota  Council  of  School  Admin- 
istrators, which  administered  tests  to  35,463  elementary-school  pupils 
in  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  Minnesota  towns  with  populations  less 
than  four  thousand.  The  data  for  this  study  included  scores  on  the 
complete  battery  of  Unit  Scales  of  Attainment;  the  Kuhlman-Anderson 
Intelligence  Tests;  and  the  age,  sex,  race,  and  socioeconomic  status  of 
each  pupil.  A ratio  of  over-ageness  was  computed  in  grade  seven  of  each 
school  system,  over-ageness  being  the  number  of  years  that  the  average 
pupil  in  grade  seven  had  been  retained.  There  were  several  conclusions 
reached.  First,  the  achievement  average  and  mean  intelligence  of 
classes  are  lowered  considerably  when  there  is  a high  percentage  of 
over-age  pupils  in  them.  This  situation  exists  more  often  in  schools 
with  high  standards  of  promotion  than  in  schools  with  more  lenient 
standards.  Second,  the  hypothesis  that  pupils  of  equal  mental  ability 
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achieve  more  in  schools  with  high  standards  of  promotion  was  not  sub- 
stantiated. Third,  the  range  of  abilities  with  which  the  teacher  has  to 
work  in  the  upper  grades  in  schools  with  high  ratios  of  over-ageness  is 
not  significantly  less  in  schools  with  low  ratios  of  over-ageness. 
Finally,  there  is  some  evidence  that  adjustment  of  instruction  to  the 
ability  of  the  child  is  superior  in  every  subject  except  arithmetic  in 
schools  with  low  ratios  of  over-ageness. 

Cof field  (1954)  studied  one  hundred  and  ninety  pupils,  enrolled  in 
seventh  grade  in  the  1953-54  school  year,  who  had  repeated  a grade  once 
in  grades  three  through  seven,  to  see  if  nonpromotion  helped  academic 
achievement  improve.  For  each  of  these  students,  the  achievement  scores 
from  the  Iowa  Tests  of  Basic  Skills  for  the  failing  year  were  compared 
with  those  for  the  year  following.  For  each  of  the  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven  students  failing  grades  three  through  six,  comparisons  were 
also  made  between  the  year  of  failure  and  two  years  following.  Each  of 
these  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  students  was  matched  with  a promoted 
student  and  compared  on  achievement  scores  one  year  following  failure, 
when  both  were  in  grade  seven,  and  when  the  failed  pupils  were  in  grade 
seven  and  their  matchees  were  in  grade  eight. 

Analysis  of  variance  and  covariance  in  the  Coffield  study  tested 
the  significance  of  differences  between  means  of  promoted  and  nonpro- 
moted  students.  Coffield  concluded  that,  first,  while  failed  pupils  may 
be  expected  to  make  statistically  significant  educational  gains  while 
repeating  a grade,  repetition  will  probably  not  bring  such  students  up 
to  the  grade  norm.  Second,  he  found  that  promoted  and  nonpromoted 
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students  who  were  comparable  in  achievement  at  the  time  of  failure  per- 
form at  about  the  same  level  when  achievement  is  measured  in  the  same 
higher  grade.  The  promoted  students  performed  slightly  better  than 
their  matched  nonpromoted  counterpart  when  achievement  was  measured 
after  a lapse  of  a common  period  of  time.  Therefore,  if  the  decision  to 
promote  or  retain  a student  is  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  educational 
achievement  alone,  it  is  probably  unwise  to  require  the  repetition  of  a 
grade.  Third,  Cof field  found  no  advantage  in  terms  of  seventh  grade 
achievement  as  a result  of  nonpromotion  experienced  at  any  particular 
grade  level  from  grade  three  through  grade  six.  Fourth,  there  was  no 
significant  difference  in  either  general  level  or  variability  of  seventh 
grade  achievement  between  schools  having  low  or  high  rates  of  nonpromotion. 

This  finding  was  supported  in  a study  conducted  by  Caswell  (1933), 
who  also  concluded  that  variability  in  student  achievement  is  not 
significantly  different  in  schools  with  high  rates  of  nonpromotion  as 
opposed  to  schools  with  lower  rates  of  nonpromotion.  Finally,  Coffield 
concluded  that  high  rates  of  nonpromotion  lead  to  significantly  greater 
percentages  of  over-age  students  and,  by  inference,  to  a greater  hetero- 
geneity of  ages  and  physical  development  among  students  in  the  upper 
elementary  grades.  This  final  conclusion  was  supported  by  the  results 
of  a study  by  Koons  (1980)  which  indicated  that  nonpromotion  increases 
the  range  of  ages  within  a class  and  does  little  to  decrease  the  diver- 
sity of  ability  levels. 

Otto  and  Melby  (1935)  conducted  a study  in  four  typical  school 
systems  of  northern  Illinois  which  involved  three  hundred  and  fifty- two 
pupils  and  eighteen  classroom  teachers.  The  classes  used  in  the  study 
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were  taken  just  as  they  were  found  in  the  typical  school  situation;  that 
is,  the  organization  of  classes  and  classification  of  pupils  normally 
found  in  a particular  school  were  not  disturbed.  Each  teacher  in  the 
experimental  group  informed  the  students  several  times  during  the 
semester  that  they  would  be  in  the  next  higher  grade  the  following 
semester.  The  teachers  were  told  to  make  sure  the  students  understood 
that  there  would  be  no  failures  in  that  class  during  the  semester.  Each 
teacher  in  the  control  group  told  the  students  several  times  during  the 
semester  that  those  who  did  not  not  work  hard  and  do  well  would  have  to 
repeat  the  grade.  The  teachers  were  told  to  make  sure  the  students 
clearly  understood  the  conditions.  No  changes  were  made  in  the  class- 
room except  for  these  announcements  and  the  fact  that  experimental  group 
teachers  were  denied  the  use  of  the  threat  of  failure  as  a motivating 
device.  The  data  showed  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the  achieve- 
ment of  children  (taken  as  a group)  who  have  been  threatened  with 
failure  and  that  of  children  who  believe  they  will  be  promoted. 

When  the  teachers  were  questioned  about  the  Otto  and  Melby  study, 
they  generally  stated  that  the  elimination  of  the  threat  of  failure  did 
not  materially  affect,  either  favorably  or  unfavorably,  the  quality  of 
work,  the  attitudes,  or  the  application  of  the  students.  Teacher 
opinion  was  supported  by  objective  test  results.  It  was  concluded, 
within  the  limited  range  of  the  study,  that  children  who  are  told  at  the 
beginning  of  the  semester  that  they  will  be  promoted  do  as  well  on  a 
comprehensive  achievement  test  as  do  children  who  are  placed  under  the 
pressure  of  nonpromotion.  This  study  gave  no  support  to  the  belief  that 
the  existence  of  nonpromotion  causes  students  to  put  forth  extra  effort 
and  helps  achievement. 
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The  research  described  in  this  section  indicated  that  the  specific 
reasons  advanced  by  teachers  for  not  promoting  students  are  not  sup- 
ported by  objective  evidence.  Retaining  a student  for  these  reasons 
does  not  appear  justifiable.  Nevertheless,  Dobbs  and  Neville  (1967) 
indicated  that  "apparently  there  has  not  been  enough  conclusive  research 
to  demonstrate  that  retention  is  not  an  aid  to  achievement,  or  the 
results  of  existing  research  have  not  been  clearly  communicated  to 
educators"  (p.  472),  because  educators  still  retain  students  and  still 
offer  these  same  reasons. 

Effect  of  Nonpromotion  Policy  and  Practice  on  Students 
Hall  and  Demarest  (1958)  studied  the  elementary  schools  of  a 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  school  district  over  a ten  year  period  (1946-47 
through  1955-56)  in  which  there  was  a change  in  promotional  policies. 

In  1948,  the  district  changed  from  a policy  in  which  all  children  must 
have  learned  a predetermined  amount  before  they  could  be  promoted,  to  a 
policy  where  children  were  to  be  kept  with  their  own  age  group  unless 
retention  was  determined  to  be  beneficial  after  a careful  analysis  of 
all  factors  affecting  a student.  In  each  of  those  ten  years,  the  Iowa 
Every  Pupil  Achievement  Test  and  the  Kuhlman- Anderson  Group  Intelligence 
Test  were  administered  to  every  fourth  grader  in  the  district.  The 
achievement  test  was  also  given  to  sixth  graders.  An  average  of  1,240 
fourth  graders  and  1,113  sixth  graders  were  tested  annually  in  the 
twenty- three  schools.  Hall  and  Demarest  found  no  marked  difference  in 
average  reading  level  or  average  IQ  scores  of  the  fourth  and  sixth 
graders  over  the  ten  year  period,  even  though  the  change  in  promotional 
policy  had  been  made  to  a social  promotion  policy.  There  was  also  a 
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socioeconomic  shift  in  the  population  as  one  group  of  students  moved  out 
of  the  inner  city  and  another  group  moved  in,  and  the  average  age  of  the 
students  in  those  grades  became  younger  as  fewer  students  were  retained. 
This  study  supports  the  idea  that  children  kept  with  their  own  age  group 
do  as  well  as,  if  not  better  than,  children  who  are  retained,  inasmuch 
as  the  intelligence  level  remained  approximately  the  same,  the  average 
reading  level  did  not  change,  and  the  chronological  age  dropped.  Hall 
and  Demarest  concluded  that  keeping  children  with  their  age  group  does 
not  appear  to  result  in  a lowering  of  academic  achievement;  also,  a 
change  in  policy  to  a liberal  promotion  practice  results  in  no  marked 
differences  in  achievement. 

Kowitz  and  Armstrong  (1961)  examined  records  of  two  New  York  school 
districts  that  had  contrasting  promotion  policies,  strict  and  liberal, 
in  an  attempt  to  see  if  the  pattern  of  academic  growth  responded  to 
administrative  policy  over  time.  After  comparing  percentages  of  stu- 
dents who  performed  above  and  below  expected  levels  of  achievement, 
they,  like  Otto  and  Melby,  found  that  in  reading  and  math,  those  stu- 
dents promoted  scored  better  than  those  students  retained.  The  retained 
group  continued  to  form  a separate  group  that  showed  lower  achievement, 
even  after  repeating  a year  and  even  though  they  were  being  compared 
with  a group  a year  younger. 

Hall  and  Demarest  found  no  significant  differences  in  reading 
level  or  average  IQ  scores  between  the  periods  when  a strict  promotion 
policy  existed  and  when  a social  promotion  policy  existed.  Kowitz  and 
Armstrong  found  that  the  school  district  with  the  strict  promotion  pol- 
icy that  they  studied  did  have  a significantly  higher  proportion  of 
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students  who  achieved  above  expectation.  However,  when  they  further 
analyzed  their  data,  they  discovered  that  the  strict  policy  of  achieve 
or  fail  caused  more  increases  among  pupils  being  promoted  than  among 
those  being  retained.  In  fact,  the  increases  in  achievement  were 
limited  largely  to  good  students  who  were  in  no  danger  of  being  retained 
and  not  to  those  actually  being  retained.  The  authors  noted  that  the 
strict  retention  policy  did  nothing  to  help  the  failing  students,  since 
the  retained  group  continued  to  lag  behind  in  achievement,  even  when 
compared  with  the  group  younger  and  less  experienced.  This  confirms  the 
Otto  and  Melby  (1935)  finding  that  the  threat  of  nonpromotion  did  not 
appreciably  help  the  failing  students  perform  better  academically. 

Grunkemeyer  (1966)  compared  forty-seven  Indiana  students  retained 
and  assigned  to  the  same  teacher  with  one  hundred  and  fourteen  children 
retained  and  assigned  to  a new  teacher.  Among  these  students,  he  also 
compared  forty-nine  students  specially  assigned  to  a particular  teacher 
with  one  hundred  and  two  who  were  assigned  either  according  to  school 
policy  or  without  any  special  consideration.  The  students  took  the 
California  Achievement  Test,  the  California  Test  of  Mental  Maturity,  and 
the  California  Test  of  Personality.  A multiple  regression  equation  was 
used  to  test  for  differences,  and  the  Pearson  Product-Moment  Correlation 
was  used  to  analyze  relationships  between  variables  and  between  groups. 
He  found  that  once  retained,  teacher  placement  makes  no  difference:  the 
assignment  of  retainees  to  the  same  teacher  or  another  teacher  does  not 
affect  the  children's  progress.  Secondly,  he  found  that  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  scores  of  retainees  who  were  assigned  either  on  the 
basis  of  a request  or  with  special  consideration  as  compared  with 
retainees  who  were  assigned  otherwise. 
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Several  points  stand  out  in  this  section  on  the  effects  of  non- 
promotion policy  and  practice  on  students.  First,  the  practice  of 
keeping  children  with  their  age  group  does  not  appear  to  result  in  a 
lowering  of  academic  achievement.  Second,  a strict  promotion  policy 
seems  to  have  no  significant  effect  on  students  who  are  in  danger  of 
being  retained.  Third,  students  who  are  not  promoted  continue  to  lag 
behind  in  achievement  when  compared  both  with  similar  children  who  are 
promoted  and  children  who  are  presently  in  the  grade  with  them  for  the 
first  time.  Finally,  once  a student  is  retained,  neither  the  teacher  to 
whom  he  is  assigned,  nor  the  method  by  which  he  is  assigned  to  a teacher 
significantly  affects  his  test  scores. 

Disadvantageous  Effects  of  Nonpromotion  on  Academic  Achievement 

Ayres  (1909)  reported  the  results  of  an  investigation  by  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  to  study  the  problem  of  the  large  number  of 
pupils,  varying  with  local  conditions  from  5 to  74  percent  of  all 
students  in  school,  who  were  older  than  they  should  be  for  the  grades 
they  were  in.  They  studied  twenty  thousand  children  in  fifteen  schools 
in  Manhattan.  The  children  were  about  equally  divided  between  the  two 
sexes  and  represented  the  continuum  of  social  and  racial  classes.  The 
study  consisted  of  a critical  study  of  the  personal  and  school  records 
of  the  children  and  of  their  physical  examination  records. 

Ayres  made  the  first  comprehensive  analysis  of  pupil  progress  from 
grade  to  grade  from  the  data  generated  by  this  study.  It  was  found  that 
when  children  who  had  been  retained  constituted  a large  part  of  the 
school  enrollment,  many  children  did  not  stay  in  schools  to  complete 
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their  full  course  of  study.  For  the  first  time,  evidence  was  brought  to 
light  that  more  boys  than  girls  had  been  retained;  and,  more  girls  than 
boys  finished  school.  According  to  this  investigation,  the  courses  of 
study  of  the  school  systems  were  adjusted  to  the  ability  of  the  brighter 
children.  Therefore,  they  were  beyond  the  powers  of  the  average  pupils 
and  far  beyond  those  of  the  slower  ones.  This  fact  caused  a large 
number  of  pupils  to  have  to  repeat  a grade.  In  general,  children 
suffering  from  physical  defects  were  found  to  make  8.8  percent  less 
progress  than  children  having  no  defects.  No  statistical  correlation 
was  shown  between  slow  progress  and  defective  vision.  Irregular  atten- 
dance was  found  to  be  correlated  with  a low  percentage  of  promotion. 

The  study  indicated  that  retention  at  the  upper  ages,  not  age  at  start- 
ing, was  the  controlling  factor  in  students  who  dropped  out  of  school. 
Nonpromoted  students  transferred  from  one  school  to  another  25  percent 
more  often  than  promoted  students. 

In  light  of  these  findings,  Ayres  disagreed  with  the  general  belief 
among  educators  that  retention  was  a symptom  of  good  schools  possessing 
vigorous  standards.  He  stressed  that  the  function  of  the  public  school 
was  to  furnish  an  education  to  the  maximum  number  of  children.  There- 
fore, "other  things  being  equal,  that  school  is  best  which  regularly 
promotes  and  finally  graduates  the  largest  percentage  of  its  pupils"  (p. 
199).  He  wrote  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  school  to  discover  the  facts 
about  its  students  and  then  take  remedial  measures. 

After  a course  of  lectures  given  by  E.  L.  Thorndike  and  under  his 
guidance,  Keyes  (1911)  undertook  a study  to  inquire  into  the  quantity, 
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place,  and  causes  of  promotion  and  nonpromotion  in  the  passage  through 
school  and  to  determine  some  of  the  factors  that  facilitate  or  hamper 
progress.  He  worked  with  a cosmopolitan  school  district  enrolling  about 
five  thousand  students  annually.  The  wealth,  social  status,  and  intelli- 
gence in  the  district  ranged  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  The 
principal  of  each  school  was  free  to  promote  all  proven  pupils  and 
required  to  promote  no  others.  The  continuous  records  of  three  thou- 
sand, two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  pupils  were  studied  from  1903  to  1909 
to  determine  the  degree  to  which  age  at  entrance,  time  absent,  condition 
of  eyes,  deportment,  race,  or  sex  contributed  to  either  arrest  or 
acceleration  in  progress  through  the  grades.  The  following  facts  were 
revealed:  (1)  nonpromoted  students  were  absent  from  26  to  43  percent 

more  often  than  those  who  skipped  a grade;  (2)  retention  was  highly 
likely  to  follow  too-early  or  too- late  entrance  to  school;  (3)  more  boys 
than  girls  were  required  to  repeat  grades;  and,  (4)  change  of  school, 
low  deportment,  and  poor  eyes  were  also  factors  correlated  with  retention. 

Assembling  grade  rankings  of  the  six  hundred  and  eighty-three 
students  who  had  been  retained  in  grades  one  through  nine  yielded  these 
tendencies:  (1)  to  do  better  work  the  first  year  after  repeating; 

(2)  to  lose  half  their  superiority  the  second  year;  (3)  to  fall  after 
two  years  to  the  level  of  his  performances  prior  to  repetition.  Addi- 
tionally, the  records  of  all  repeaters  were  classified  as  doing  better 
work,  the  same  grade  of  work,  or  worse  work  in  the  subsequent  years 
after  the  repeated  year  than  the  years  prior  to  the  repetition,  without 
regard  to  the  degree,  in  each  individual's  case.  Of  the  entire  group 
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retained,  21  percent  did  better  after  the  retention  than  before;  no 
change  appeared  in  the  character  of  the  work  of  39  percent;  and  40 
percent  actually  did  poorer  work.  In  the  light  of  such  discouraging 
results  of  nonpromotion,  Keyes  wrote  that  many  academic  problems  are 
inevitable  and  possibly  unavoidable  under  any  procedure;  "but  so  far  as 
it  is  an  avoidable  waste  of  human  endeavor  and  human  life,  it  ought  to 
be  prevented  by  special  classes,  special  teachers,  special  curricula,  by 
any  or  all  of  these  agencies  and  others"  (p.  61). 

According  to  Abidin,  Golladay,  and  Howerton  (1971),  McKinney  found 
in  1928  that  35  percent  of  repeaters  did  better  work  the  second  time,  53 
percent  showed  no  improvement,  and  12  percent  actually  did  worse.  In 
1926,  Buckingham,  according  to  Chansky  (1964),  randomly  chose  one 
hundred  students  to  study.  Of  these,  thirty-one  had  been  retained. 

Only  nine  of  these  retainees  improved  academically. 

A study  was  reported  on  by  Klene  and  Branson  (1929)  in  which 
failing  pupils  who  were  required  to  repeat  a grade  were  compared  with 
failing  pupils  who  were  given  trial  promotions.  The  subjects  were  one 
hundred  and  forty-one  children  in  fourteen  elementary  schools  in  grades 
two  through  six.  Seventy  pupils  were  assigned  to  repeat  the  same  grade 
and  seventy-one  were  socially  promoted.  Results  showed  that  the  stu- 
dents who  were  socially  promoted  demonstrated  greater  academic  progress 
during  the  succeeding  term  than  did  the  repeating  group.  This  con- 
clusion was  true  for  students  of  both  average  and  below  average  ability. 
The  evidence  does  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  probably  more  justifi- 
cation in  requiring  pupils  to  repeat  grades  two  and  three  than  in  grades 
four  through  six. 
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In  1936,  Arthur  found  that  when  promoted  and  nonpromoted  elementary 
school  children  are  matched  for  mental  age,  there  is  little  difference 
between  the  groups  in  achievement  during  the  next  two  years.  In  her 
study,  she  compared  the  achievement  of  sixty  retained  first  graders  with 
four  hundred  and  eighteen  never  retained  students  of  the  same  Kuhlman- 
Binet  mental  age.  The  measured  IQ's  ranged  from  56  to  117,  with  a 
median  of  84.  Both  groups  had  children  coming  from  non-English  speaking 
homes.  The  repeating  students  fell  in  three  groups:  (1)  eighteen  were 
in  a small  homogeneous  group  who  repeated  the  school  year  but  took  off 
from  the  point  they  had  stopped  in  June;  (2)  thirteen  had  started  first 
grade  work  in  the  five  year  old  primary  class  and  continued  first  grade 
work  the  following  year;  and,  (3)  twenty-nine  subjects  were  repeaters  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  in  that  they  started  over  from  the 
beginning  of  first  grade  work.  When  she  compared  the  achievement  of 
each  mental  age  group  of  repeaters  with  that  of  non-repeaters  of  the 
same  mental  age  and  combined  the  results,  she  found  that  the  sixty 
repeaters  achieved  99.3  percent  as  much  as  non-repeaters  of  the  same 
general  ability.  This  led  her  to  the  conclusion  that  the  average 
repeater  of  the  group  studied  learned  no  more  in  two  years  than  did  the 
average  non-repeater  of  the  same  mental  age  in  one  year.  Promoted 
students  achieved  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  their  retained  counter- 
parts. Repetition  of  the  grade  had  no  special  educational  value. 

Farley  (1936)  reported  on  a series  of  studies  conducted  in  the 
Newark  Public  School  System  that  investigated  the  effects  of  nonpro- 
motion upon  child  development.  The  first  study  involved  four  hundred 
and  twenty-two  children  referred  to  the  attendance  department  for 
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truancy.  It  was  found  that  these  children  were,  for  the  most  part, 
lacking  in  scholastic  aptitude  and  were  behind  in  grade  placement.  The 
median  IQ  of  the  group  was  82,  and  only  10  percent  had  IQ's  above  100. 

Of  the  group,  93  percent  had  been  retained.  A second  study  involved 
approximately  four  hundred  children  that  teachers  listed  as  doubtful  for 
promotion,  in  grades  two  through  five.  The  children  in  each  grade  were 
paired  on  the  basis  of  IQ,  mental  age,  and  chronological  age,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  term  one  pupil  in  each  pair  was  retained  and  one  was  pro- 
moted. All  pupils  were  then  placed  in  regular  classes  and  no  special 
consideration  was  given  to  them.  In  all  instances,  the  gains  of  the  two 
groups  were  not  significantly  different. 

A third  study  was  made  in  grades  five  and  six.  The  relationship 
between  nonpromotion  and  achievement  in  reading  and  arithmetic  was 
assessed  by  calculating  the  correlations  between  chronological  age  and 
achievement  when  the  mental  ages  were  constant.  Results  indicated  that 
nonpromotion  did  not  stimulate  effort  and  improve  achievement  in  these 
two  areas.  In  the  final  study,  pupils  who  had  been  in  high  school  for 
two  years  were  divided  into  three  groups:  pupils  who  had  not  had  a 
single  grade  failure,  pupils  having  one  or  two  grade  failures,  and 
pupils  having  three  or  four  grade  failures.  As  would  be  expected,  the 
group  with  no  failures  had  the  highest  IQs  and  the  group  with  the  most 
failures  had  the  lowest  IQs.  Farley  wrote  that  nonpromotion  did  not 
compensate  for  lack  of  scholastic  ability  and  so  nonpromotion  does  not 
prepare  pupils  to  be  successful  in  high  school. 

To  discern  the  typical  student  retained  and  the  results  of  reten- 
tion insofar  as  they  were  reflected  in  subsequent  school  achievement, 
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Wallihan  (1955)  studied  the  San  Diego,  California,  city  school  students. 
He  matched  students  on  the  basis  of  sex  and  the  intelligence  quotient 
derived  from  a first  grade  group  intelligence  test.  The  nonpromoted 
students  were  found  to  be  significantly  younger  in  first  grade  entry  age 
as  well  as  significantly  less  intelligent  than  their  entire  grade-group. 
When  retained  students  and  their  matched  counterparts  were  compared  by  a 
fourth  grade  reading  test,  the  younger,  regularly  promoted  control  group 
showed  a mean  reading  age  six  months  higher  than  the  retained  group.  By 
sixth  grade,  the  difference  increased  to  more  than  ten  months.  Wallihan 
concluded  that  no  discernible  evidence  of  reading  improvement  occurs  as 
the  result  of  nonpromotion.  Test  results  used  in  this  study  indicate 
that  those  students  chosen  to  repeat  a grade  appear  to  be  slower  learners 
than  the  matched  control  group  and  seem  to  have  reading  difficulties  not 
remedied  though  seven  years'  attendance  at  the  elementary  school. 

Cof field  and  Blommers  (1956)  undertook  a study  in  which  superin- 
tendents of  three  hundred  and  two  Iowa  school  systems  which  had  a long 
history  of  participation  in  the  Iowa  Basic  Skills  Testing  Program  were 
asked  to  identify  from  among  pupils  enrolled  in  grade  seven  in  the  1953- 
54  school  year  those  who  had  experienced  failure  once  since,  but  not 
during  or  before,  second  grade.  Replies  were  received  from  95.7  percent 
of  those  surveyed.  It  was  concluded,  after  a detailed  analysis  of 
available  data,  that  failure,  in  the  form  of  nonpromotion,  as  a device 
to  ensure  greater  mastery  of  elementary  school  subject  matter  does  not 
appear  justifiable.  Slow  learning  children  who  are  required  to  repeat  a 
grade  and  slow  learning  children  who  are  promoted  ultimately  perform  at 
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about  the  same  level  when  this  performance  is  measured  in  the  same 
higher  grade.  If  the  consideration  for  nonpromotion  is  solely  a matter 
of  educational  achievement,  it  appears  little  is  gained  by  requiring  the 
repetition  of  a grade. 

Worth  (1959)  studied  the  effect  of  nonpromotion  and  promotion  on 
both  pupil  achievement  and  social-personal  development  in  elementary 
school  children.  There  were  two  groups  of  sixty-six  low  achievers, 
matched  with  respect  to  sex,  IQ,  chronological  age,  achievement  test 
data,  and  located  in  similar  schools;  one  group  was  promoted  and  one 
group  was  not.  The  California  Achievement  Tests  and  Gates  Advanced 
Reading  Tests  were  administered  prior  to  the  retention  decision  and  at 
the  end  of  the  experimental  year.  In  twelve  areas  of  achievement,  three 
decisions  favored  the  promoted  group,  one  decision  favored  nonpromotion, 
and  eight  decisions  showed  no  significant  difference  (although  a major- 
ity of  observed  differences  were  in  the  direction  of  the  promoted 
group).  The  gains  from  both  groups  were  less  than  gains  expected  of 
normal  pupils.  From  these  data.  Worth  concluded  that  nonpromotion  in 
itself  does  not  improve  school  achievement.  In  eleven  areas  of  social- 
personal  development,  data  showed  that  two  decisions  favored  nonpro- 
motion while  nine  areas  showed  no  significant  difference  (although  most 
observed  differences  were  in  the  direction  of  the  nonpromoted  group). 

Thus,  findings  suggest  that  in  two  well-matched  groups  the  low 
achievers  who  were  retained  appeared  to  make  no  greater  academic  gain, 
and  often  less,  than  similar  pupils  who  were  promoted.  However,  they 
did  not  suffer  adverse  effects  in  their  social-personal  development.  In 
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fact,  nonpromotion  may  not  have  as  bad  an  effect  on  social-personal 
development  as  some  research  has  indicated.  Worth  suggested  educators 
clarify  their  basis  for  promotion  decisions  and  try  for  continuous  pupil 
progress  to  ensure  a more  effective  educational  program  for  these  low 
achievers  and  to  overcome  the  boredom  and  wastefulness  that  can  result 
from  mere  repetition  of  the  regular  program. 

Kamaii  and  Weikart  (1963)  attempted  to  extend  Cof field's  (1954) 
research  by  addressing  this  question:  Do  children  who  spend  seven  years 
in  elementary  school  do  as  well,  in  the  long  run,  as  those  who  finish  it 
in  six  years?  Their  sample  consisted  of  students  who  were  in  the 
seventh  grade  during  the  1959-60  school  year  and  who  had  been  retained 
once  in  grades  one  through  five  and  no  more.  None  of  the  samples  were 
double  retainees  and  none  had  been  classified  as  mentally  retarded. 
Thirty-one  students  were  found  to  meet  their  specifications,  and  thirty- 
one  nonretainees  were  randomly  sampled.  The  researchers  gathered  pupil 
marks  in  five  academic  subjects,  Iowa  Tests  of  Basic  Skills  achievement 
scores  and  group  IQ  scores  from  the  California  Tests  of  Mental  Maturity. 

Kamaii  and  Weikart  found  that  seventh  grade  pupils  retained  once 
had  these  characteristics:  (1)  their  academic  grades  were  significantly 

below  the  average  of  regularly  promoted  seventh  graders  and  they  mainly 
made  D's  and  F's;  (2)  their  achievement  levels  in  math  and  reading  were 
significantly  lower  than  those  of  regularly  promoted  students;  (3)  their 
measured  IQ  s were  significantly  lower  than  those  of  regularly  promoted 
students,  but  more  than  half  of  the  retained  pupils  had  at  least  average 
IQ  s;  and,  (4)  the  reason  for  making  D's  and  F's  was  not  attributed  to 
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low  intelligence  or  poor  basic  skills  such  as  reading  because  D's  and 
F's  were  not  earned  exclusively  by  the  low-IQ  pupils,  and  C's  were 
distributed  throughout  the  entire  range.  Although  the  above  descrip- 
tions characterized  the  group  of  retained  pupils,  individuals  had 
exceptions — whatever  variable  was  being  studied,  an  overlap  between  the 
group  of  retained  and  nonretained  students  could  be  observed.  This 
meant  that  some  retained  pupils  turned  out  to  be  better  students  than 
some  regularly  promoted  ones.  This  led  the  researchers  to  suggest  that 
further  research  is  necessary  to  determine  which  kinds  of  students 
benefit  from  retention  before  educators  can  justify  the  practice  of 
retaining  elementary-aged  children. 

To  study  the  effects  of  nonpromotion,  Chansky  (1964)  pretested 
sixty-three  students  for  academic  achievement,  intelligence,  and  personal 
and  social  adjustment  during  the  last  month  of  the  first  grade.  Thirty 
of  these  children  were  deemed  high  risk  by  teacher  and  principal  judgment, 
but  they  were  advanced  to  the  second  grade.  Thirty-three  low-achieving 
students  were  retained.  Both  groups  had  approximately  three  times  as 
many  boys  as  girls.  Teachers  were  not  told  the  purpose  of  the  study. 

At  the  end  of  the  next  year,  the  tests  for  achievement  and  for  personal 
and  social  adjustment  were  administered  again.  The  intelligence  test 
was  readministered  to  fifteen  students  from  each  group.  As  a group,  the 
promoted  low-achievers  scored  significantly  higher  on  the  mental  age 
section  of  the  intelligence  test  than  did  the  retained  low-achievers, 
yet  the  IQ  differences  could  be  considered  due  to  chance.  From  these 
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data,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  promoted  children  were  older  than  the 
nonpromoted  children,  but  relative  to  chronological  age,  there  was  no 
difference  in  the  mental  ability  of  the  two  groups. 

Chansky  found  the  self-concept  of  retainees  to  be  low,  but  so  was 
that  of  low-achievers  who  were  promoted.  Both  groups  had  self-concepts 
below  that  of  the  normal  child.  Slight  gains  were  observed  on  some 
personality  factors  for  both  groups.  No  difference  in  adjustment  was 
found  between  the  groups  after  the  study.  Once  again  both  were  less 
well  adjusted  than  the  normal  child.  Both  the  promoted  and  the  retained 
groups  improved  in  vocabulary,  reading  comprehension,  arithmetic  reason- 
ing, and  arithmetic  basics.  Yet,  the  promoted  group  improved  signifi- 
cantly more  in  both  reading  areas  than  did  the  retained  group.  No 
differences  were  noted  between  the  groups  on  the  arithmetic  tests. 
Chansky  concluded  that,  since  both  groups  were  still  underachievers  at 
the  end  of  the  experimental  year  and  were  less  than  optimally  adjusted, 
the  question  of  appropriate  grade  placement  remained  unresolved. 

Bellamy  (1966)  performed  a study  concerned  with  school  dropouts. 

In  the  course  of  this  study,  he  collected  data  of  actual  dropouts  in  New 
Hanover  County,  North  Carolina.  He  also  surveyed  school  records  to 
determine  descriptive  patterns  among  students.  Dropouts  were  found  to 
be  older  than  their  peers,  low  in  general  achievement  and  reading,  in 
the  normal  mental  ability  range,  and  to  have  records  of  failure  and 
retention.  Retention  did  not  sufficiently  help  these  students  academ- 


ically. 
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For  two  years  Dobbs  and  Neville  (1967)  followed  the  achievement 
gains  of  sixty  white  first  graders  from  eight  low  socioeconomic,  urban 
schools.  Half  of  the  students  were  retained  in  the  first  grade  and  the 
other  half  were  promoted  to  the  second  grade.  The  students  had  been 
matched  for  race,  sex,  socioeconomic  level,  type  of  classroom  assign- 
ment, age,  mental  ability,  and  level  of  reading  achievement  at  the  end 
of  the  first  grade.  Metropolitian  Achievement  Tests  were  used  to 
measure  the  math  and  reading  gains  of  the  groups  over  the  two  year 
study.  Dobbs  and  Neville  found  that  the  promoted  students  made  sig- 
nificantly greater  gains  than  did  the  retained  students  in  reading 
achievement  each  year  of  the  study  and  significantly  greater  gains  in 
arithmetic  achievement  over  the  two  year  period.  The  researchers 
concluded  that  nonpromotion  is  not  an  aid  to  achievement. 

Johnson  (1968)  matched  promoted  and  once  nonpromoted  seventh  grade 
males  on  the  basis  of  race,  socioeconomic  status,  academic  ability,  and 
point  average  in  the  grade  in  which  the  retention  decision  was  made. 
Questionnaires  were  administered  to  gain  data  for  self-concept  of 
academic  ability,  perceived  parental  evaluations  of  academic  ability, 
perceived  teachers'  evaluations  of  academic  ability,  and  perceived 
friends'  evaluations  of  academic  ability.  Chi-square  analysis  was  used 
to  determine  if  significant  relationships  existed  between  high  and  low 
categories  of  the  variables  studied.  The  nonpromoted  male,  when  com- 
pared with  his  matched  counterpart,  was  characterized  by  the  following: 
(1)  a significantly  lower  self-concept  of  academic  ability;  (2)  a 
definite  but  not  significant  trend  toward  lower  perceived  parental 
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evaluations  of  his  academic  ability;  (3)  not  being  significantly  differ- 
ent on  the  ratings  of  perceived  teachers'  and  friends'  evaluations  of 
academic  ability  from  his  matched  counterpart;  and,  (4)  a sixth  grade 
average  not  significantly  different  from  his  matched  counterpart  when 
both  were  in  sixth  grade.  Thus,  males  who  had  been  nonpromoted  at  least 
two  years  prior  to  sixth  grade  had  no  better  grade-point  average  in 
sixth  grade  and  had  a lower  self-concept  of  academic  ability. 

Gaite  (1969)  investigated  year-end  marks  of  six  hundred  and  forty- 
two  students  in  grades  eight  through  eleven.  Two  sets  of  data  were 
collected  and  compared  for  each  subject  area:  one  set  the  year  the 

decision  to  promote  or  retain  was  made,  and  one  the  following  year.  The 
results  indicated  that  while  repeating  students  did  show  significant 
improvement  in  some  subject  areas,  this  was  not  true  of  all  subject 
areas.  Students  repeating  a whole  grade  and,  in  some  cases,  retaking 
subject  matter  they  had  successfully  completed  previously,  showed  a 
marked  decline  in  performance.  It  was  concluded  that  nonpromotion  could 
not  be  justified  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  result  in  a meaningful 
improvement  in  academic  performance. 

Abidin,  Golladay,  and  Howerton  (1971)  examined  the  dynamics  of 
retention  decisions  to  discover  the  long  term  effects  of  retention  in 
the  first  two  grades  of  elementary  school.  The  study  was  conducted  in  a 
small  southeastern  urban  school  system.  The  experimental  group  con- 
sisted of  eighty-five  children  who  were  retained  in  either  the  first  or 
second  grade.  The  promoted  group  consisted  of  forty-three  children  who 
scored  below  the  twenty-fifth  percentile  on  the  Metropolitan  Readiness 
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Test  and  were  never  retained.  The  data  were  collected  from  each  child's 
school  records  during  the  first  five  grades.  During  the  sixth  year  of 
schooling,  the  experimenters  collected  achievement,  intelligence,  and 
other  data  comparable  to  that  obtained  from  the  school  records  for  all 
students  studied. 

The  results  of  the  Abidin,  Golladay,  and  Howerton  study  revealed 
that  certain  non-academic  variables  are  significantly  related  to  whether 
a child  will  be  retained  during  the  first  two  years  of  schooling. 

Chances  of  being  retained  in  the  first  grade  or  second  grade  are  greater 
for  black  males  from  a low  socioeconomic  family  that  has  a working 
mother  and  an  absent  father.  The  data  collected  in  this  study  suggest 
that  those  children  who  are  retained  display  a continuing  deterioration 
in  both  achievement  and  intelligence,  through  the  sixth  grade. 

Ogden  (1971)  attempted  to  ascertain  differences  among  six  groups  of 
high  school  students  with  reference  to  age,  ability,  achievement,  grade- 
point  average,  citizenship,  and  attendance.  The  six  groups  were  these: 
(1)  fifty  students  who  had  been  nonpromoted  and  were  having  academic 
difficulty;  (2)  fifty  students  who  had  been  nonpromoted,  but  were  not 
having  academic  difficulty;  (3)  fifty  students  who  had  not  been  re- 
tained, but  were  having  academic  difficulty;  (4)  fifty  students  who  had 
not  been  retained  and  were  not  having  academic  difficulty;  (5)  twenty- 
three  students  who  had  been  recommended  for  nonpromotion  but  were  pro- 
moted and  who  were  having  academic  difficulty;  and  (6)  twenty-four 
students  who  had  been  recommended  for  nonpromotion  but  were  promoted  and 
who  were  not  having  academic  difficulty.  One-way  analysis  of  variance 
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and  post  hoc  comparisons  between  means  of  Scheffe's  method  were  com- 
pleted. Ogden  drew  the  following  conclusions:  (1)  fifty  percent  of 

the  students  retained  in  elementary  school  continue  to  have  academic 
difficulty  in  high  school;  (2)  age  is  probably  one  of  the  major  factors 
initiating  nonpromotion;  (3)  intelligence  is  a key  factor  in  differ- 
entiating the  promoted  and  retained  student;  (4)  retained  students, 
even  though  judged  academically  successful  in  high  school,  still  obtain 
significantly  lower  scores  on  achievement  tests;  and  (5)  retained 
students  do  no  better  academically  with  their  extra  year  in  school  than 
do  students  who  were  considered  once  for  retention  but  then  were  promoted. 

Godfrey  (1972)  reported  the  results  of  a 1970  research  project  by 
the  North  Carolina  Advancement  School  in  which  more  than  twelve  hundred 
students  in  grades  six  and  seven  from  fourteen  representative  schools 
were  tested.  When  the  data  were  analyzed,  results  showed  that  those  who 
had  been  regularly  promoted  were  reading  at  a 6.8  grade  level;  those  who 
had  repeated  one  grade  were  reading  at  a 5.2  level;  and  those  who  had 
repeated  two  or  more  grades  were  reading  at  a 4.5  grade  level.  On 
mathematics  achievement,  students  who  had  been  regularly  promoted 
averaged  in  the  twenty-seventh  percentile;  those  who  had  repeated  one 
grade  scored  in  the  tenth  percentile;  and  those  who  had  repeated  two  or 
more  grades  performed  at  the  fifth  percentile.  These  data  emphasize 
that  retaining  students  does  not  necessarily  help  them  catch  up  academ- 
ically. 

Next,  the  Tennessee  Self-Concept  Scale  was  used  to  measure  the 
self-concepts  of  the  students.  On  all  ten  of  the  subscales,  students 
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who  had  repeated  grades  scored  lower  than  those  who  had  not.  Students 
who  had  been  retained  more  than  once  scored  far  below  the  mean  on  each 
subscale.  The  Intellectual  Achievement  Responsibility  Scale  results 
showed  that  students,  who  have  repeated  a grade  or  two,  tend  to  blame 
their  failure  on  external  forces  over  which  they  have  no  control  instead 
of  feeling  personally  responsible  for  that  failure.  Godfrey  summarized 
that  nonpromotion  does  not  bring  about  improved  academic  achievement  and 
it  may  have  detrimental  effects,  not  only  on  academic  achievement  but  on 
the  students'  self-concepts  and  attitudes,  as  well. 

In  1973,  Casavantes  analyzed  two  sets  of  data  from  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights'  Mexican  American  Educational  Study  of  1969  for  (1) 
comparative  reading  achievement  rates  of  Mexican  American  and  black 
students  and  (2)  differential  nonpromotion  rates  of  Anglo  (white), 
Mexican  American,  and  black  students  in  five  Southwestern  states. 
Ninety-five  percent  of  school  principals  returned  completed  question- 
naires. Additionally,  the  data  were  carefully  examined  by  the  Commis- 
sion staff  for  internal  consistency  and  verified  if  there  were  any 
questions.  Because  of  these  two  facts,  Casavantes  felt  great  confidence 
could  be  placed  on  these  survey  findings:  (1)  Mexican  American  students 

were  found  to  have  reading  achievement  levels  slightly  higher  than 
blacks  at  the  fourth  grade  level,  but  they  lost  that  lead  by  eighth 
grade;  (2)  the  Chicano  dropout  rate  was  higher  than  that  of  blacks  by 
eighth  grade;  (3)  while  short-term  effects  of  nonpromotion  (as  measured 
by  reading  achievement  at  grade  four)  gave  a mixed  picture,  it  was  found 
that  long-term  effect  (defined  as  achievement  in  grade  eight)  was 
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negligible  or  disadvantageous  for  both  minority  groups;  and  (4)  in  Texas 
and  California,  nonpromotion  rates  for  minorities  were  higher  than  Anglo 
students,  ranging  from  2-to-l  to  5-to-l.  Casavantes  concluded  that 
these  findings  are  in  agreement  with  previous  nonpromotion  research 
which  essentially  finds  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  nonpromotion  is 
advantageous  neither  to  the  student  nor  to  the  schools.  He  indicated 
that  this  study  is  the  first  to  deal  with  retention  of  minority  stu- 
dents, and  it  further  reinforces  the  concept  that  nonpromotion  is  not 
beneficial . 

Moore  (1979)  investigated  matched  groups  of  promoted  and  nonpro- 
moted  fifth  graders  from  eighteen  elementary  schools  in  Bay  County, 
Florida.  Data  were  collected  from  the  reading  and  math  sections  of  the 
fifth  grade  Florida  Statewide  Assessment  Test  and  student  cumulative 
records.  Moore's  conclusions  were  that  (1)  students  who  have  been 
retained  score  lower  in  reading  and  math  on  the  State  Assessment  Test 
than  those  who  were  promoted;  (2)  white  retained  students  score  higher 
on  math  and  reading  than  black  retained  students;  (3)  white  promoted 
students  score  higher  on  math  and  reading  than  black  promoted  students; 
(4)  girls  score  higher  than  boys  on  reading  whether  both  groups  were 
retained  or  promoted;  (5)  there  is  no  significant  difference  in  math 
scores  of  retained  boys  and  girls;  and  (6)  school  entry  age  is  not 
significantly  related  to  student  test  performance.  Moore  found  that 
students  in  specific  sexual  and  racial  groups  score  better  than  other 
such  groups,  and  that  promoted  students  as  a group  score  better  than 
nonpromoted  students  even  after  the  latter  group  has  repeated  a grade. 

The  research  presented  in  this  section  suggests  that  continued 
reliance  upon  nonpromotion  (as  it  is  currently  practiced)  to  improve 
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school  achievement  is  unwarranted.  Low-achieving  students  who  are  not 
promoted  generally  make  no  greater,  and  often  less,  gain  in  academic 
achievement  than  low-achieving  students  who  are  promoted. 

Effects  of  Nonpromotion  On  Behavior, 

Attitudes,  and  Personal-Social  Adjustment 

Sandin  (1944)  used  sociometrics,  rating  scales,  checklists,  obser- 
vations, and  interviews  to  study  aspects  of  social  and  personal  adjust- 
ment and  nonpromotion.  He  found  that  nonpromoted  children  tended  to 
choose  friends  from  grades  higher  than  their  own,  to  be  pointed  out  by 
classmates  as  children  who  associated  with  older  pupils,  and  to  be 
discriminated  against  in  the  selection  of  study  companions.  Findings 
concerning  feelings  and  attitudes  disclosed  a general  outlook  indicative 
of  a less  happy  adjustment  among  nonpromoted  students  than  among  pro- 
moted students.  Sandin  found  that  the  attitude  of  nonpromoted  pupils 
toward  school  was  not  positive.  He  reported  that  40  percent  of  these 
children  wished  to  quit  school  as  soon  as  possible  and  that  a like 
percentage,  as  compared  with  14  percent  of  promoted  students,  indicated 
that  they  disliked  school  and  school  work. 

Sandin  made  no  attempt  to  equate  the  groups  studied  on  other 
factors  likely  to  affect  social  and  personal  adjustment.  Sandin  wrote: 

It  is  necessary  to  conduct  further  study  to  discover  to  what  extent 
children  who  might  have  been  nonpromoted  according  to  grade  stan- 
dards, but  who  were  actually  promoted,  show  a better  picture  of 
adjustment  than  those  who  were  held  back.  (p.  136) 

Goodlad  (1954)  did  a follow-up  study  based  on  Sandin' s investi- 
gation. The  Goodlad  study  compared  the  social  and  personal  adjustment 
of  equated  groups  of  children  subsequent  to  promotion  and  nonpromotion. 
The  following  thesis  statement  gave  direction  to  the  investigation: 
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During  the  year  following  promotion  or  nonpromotion,  what  differences  in 
personal  and  social  adjustment  may  be  distinguished  among  promoted  and 
nonpromoted  students  of  corresponding  chronological  age,  mental  age,  and 
scholastic  achievement?  The  sample  groups  consisted  of  six  elementary 
schools  from  which  nonpromoted  children  were  selected  and  five  elem- 
entary schools  from  which  the  promoted  children  were  chosen.  The 
cumulative  progress  and  health  records  of  the  first  six  schools  were 
examined  in  order  to  select  a tentative  group  of  nonpromoted  first 
graders.  All  those  who  were  repeating  the  grade  for  the  second  time,  or 
who  had  physical  handicaps,  were  eliminated.  Seventy-three  nonpromoted 
children,  representing  twelve  first  grade  classrooms,  remained.  Each  of 
the  first  grade  teachers  in  the  five  remaining  schools  was  asked  to  name 
the  ten  children  promoted  to  grade  two  the  previous  year,  whose  readi- 
ness for  the  grade  was  most  in  doubt.  Approximately  one  hundred  and 
fifty  children  were  chosen  in  this  manner.  From  this  number,  those  who 
had  spent  two  years  in  grade  one  and  those  with  physical  handicaps  were 
eliminated.  Those  remaining  were  then  tested  to  equate  them  with  the 
nonpromoted  group. 

Goodlad  analyzed  the  results  of  this  study  and  reached  the  follow- 
ing conclusions.  First,  there  were  significant  differences  in  social 
adjustment  between  repeating  and  nonrepeating  school  children  favoring 
the  promoted  group.  The  promoted  students  were  better  liked  by  other 
children,  were  in  fewer  quarrels,  felt  loved  at  home  and  did  not  feel 
others  were  mean  to  them.  Second,  there  were  significant  differences  in 
personal  adjustment  between  repeating  and  nonrepeating  school  children 
favoring  the  promoted  group.  Promoted  children  tended  to  be  rejected 
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relatively  less  than  nonpromoted  children,  had  less  colds,  and  were 
nicer  to  other  children.  The  important  consideration  was  that  non- 
promoted children  thrived  less  well  than  promoted  children  when  each 
group  was  compared  to  its  own  class  group.  The  evidence  suggested  that 
undersirable  social  and  personal  adjustment  characteristics  are  more 
closely  affiliated  with  nonpromotion  than  with  promotion. 

Morrison  and  Perry  (1956)  investigated  the  problem:  Will  the 

effects  of  nonpromotion  be  reflected  in  lower  sociometric  status  for 
older  children?  Morrison  studied  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  fifth 
and  sixth  grade  children  in  five  classrooms  in  suburban  areas  of  Santa 
Barbara  County,  California.  After  a sociogram,  a total  of  86  percent  of 
the  children  who  had  ever  been  retained  were  found  to  be  below  the 
median  of  their  respective  classes  in  sociometric  status.  Only  three 
children  were  of  better  than  average  status.  Perry  studied  five  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  students  in  grades  four  through  eight  in  suburban  areas 
surrounding  Sacramento,  California.  To  compare  with  Morrison,  the  fifth 
and  sixth  graders  were  studied  separately.  Of  the  ten  fifth  and  sixth 
graders  who  had  ever  been  retained,  90  percent  were  found  below  the 
median  in  the  sociogram.  When  fifteen  fourth  grade  students  were 
combined  with  those  ten,  nineteen  out  of  twenty-five  students  were  in 
the  bottom  half  of  their  respective  classes  in  sociometric  status,  which 
is  significant  to  the  .01  level.  Generally,  children  in  grades  four, 
five,  and  six  who  had  been  retained  were  not  well  accepted.  Differences 
between  seventh  and  eighth  grades  were  not  significant.  Athletic 
prowess  helped  acceptance  in  the  upper  grades.  Morrison  and  Perry 
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concluded  that  the  child  who  is  over-age  because  of  nonpromotion  was 
found  to  have  a significantly  lower  choice  status  than  his  peers.  These 
data  supported  previous  promotion  research  that  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  keeping  children  with  their  age  group. 

Thomas  and  Knudsen  (1965)  reported  on  research  that  indicated  that 
the  school  dropout,  more  frequently  than  the  graduate,  had  repeated  a 
grade  at  some  earlier  time  in  his  academic  career.  They  concluded  that 
while  nonpromotion  cannot  be  said  to  cause  school  withdrawal  directly, 
the  effects  of  nonpromotion  on  the  student,  his  family,  and  his  peer 
group  relations  result  in  pressures  that  discourage  him  from  continuing 
his  education.  This  conclusion  was  supported  by  Hamachek  (1972),  who 
reviewed  the  literature  on  retention  and  addressed  himself  to  the  school 
dropout.  He  found  that  over  70  percent  of  all  high  school  dropouts  had 
repeated  one  or  more  elementary  grades.  Hamachek  concluded  that  appar- 
ently a large  majority  of  dropouts  quit  school  because  they  cannot  stand 
more  failure  accompanied  by  low  self-worth  and  self-esteem. 

The  study  by  White  and  Howard  (1973)  explored  the  relationship 
between  nonpromotion  in  the  elementary  school  and  the  self-concept  of 
the  child.  They  used  data  collected  by  the  North  Carolina  Advancement 
School  on  six  hundred  and  twenty-four  sixth  graders  from  a variety  of 
North  Carolina  school  districts.  Each  student  was  given  the  Tennessee 
Self-Concept  Scale.  A low  correlation  between  intelligence  and  the 
self-concept  scores  indicated  that  intelligence  had  little  to  do  with 
the  difference  in  self-concept  scores.  There  was  no  difference  between 
sixth  grade  boys  and  girls  on  any  of  the  self-concept  measures.  Once 
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White  and  Howard  compared  the  students'  self-concept  scores,  they 
discovered  that  nonpromotion  was  significantly  related  to  lower  self- 
concept.  This  relationship  was  even  more  pronounced  for  the  students 
who  had  been  retained  more  than  once. 

Millaway  (1974)  investigated  failure  in  grades  one  and  two  and  the 
effectiveness  of  group  counseling  upon  failing  children.  He  identified 
forty-eight  first  and  second  grade  students  who  had  been  retained  in  the 
1972-73  school  year  and  then  randomly  selected  another  group  of  forty- 
eight  second  and  third  grade  students  who  had  not  been  retained.  In 
the  experimental  phase,  the  forty-eight  nonpromoted  students  were  divided 
into  two  groups:  one  of  which  received  counseling.  All  ninety-six 
students  were  given  a self-concept  inventory,  a school  attitude  test, 
and  a behavior  rating  form.  Counseling  was  given  in  sixteen  thirty- 
minute  sessions  over  an  eight  week  period.  Teachers  perceived  that  the 
nonpromoted  students  had  a significantly  lower  self-concept  than  did 
promoted  students.  Millaway  found  that  the  counseled  group  maintained  a 
positive  attitude  toward  school  while  the  noncounseled  retained  students 
showed  a deteriorating  attitude  toward  school. 

Ammon's  (1975)  study  sought  to  determine  if  a statistically  sig- 
nificant difference  existed  in  the  academic  achievement  and  self-concept 
of  students  retained  due  to  academic  failure  compared  with  students  who 
had  also  failed  academically  but  who  had  been  advanced  to  the  next 
grade.  The  study  lasted  fifteen  months  in  grades  two  through  five  in 
eight  elementary  schools  in  two  cities.  A battery  of  instruments  was 
administered  and  J^-tests  for  uncorrelated  means  were  applied  to  the 
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data.  No  significant  differences  were  found  in  the  academic  performance 
of  either  math  or  reading  of  the  students  in  either  the  promoted  or 
retained  group.  There  was  no  significant  difference  in  self-concept  of 
either  group  of  children;  the  self-concept  of  the  retained  students  did 
not  seem  to  suffer.  Ammon  concluded  that  students  are  not  helped 
academically  or  hurt  emotionally  by  remaining  another  year  in  the  same 
grade. 

Finlayson  (1976)  found  that  nonpromotion  helps  students'  self- 
concepts.  The  first  year  of  the  study,  his  sample  consisted  of  eight 
elementary  schools,  twenty-seven  classrooms,  and  five  hundred  and 
eighty-five  first  grade  students  during  the  1973-74  school  year.  The 
second  year  of  the  study,  1974-75,  there  were  twenty-five  nonpromoted, 
twenty-five  borderline  but  promoted,  and  twenty-five  randomly  selected 
promoted  students  taken  from  the  original  group.  The  students'  self- 
concepts  were  measured  by  a self-report  instrument  on  four  different 
occasions.  For  the  three  promotion  groups,  two  teacher  questionnaires, 
one  parent  questionnaire  and  a follow-up,  in— depth  interview  with 
parents  of  retained  students  supplemented  the  self-concept  data.  He 
found  to  his  surprise  that  nonpromotion  did  not  create  self-concept 
problems.  The  self-concept  scores  for  all  three  groups  rose  during  the 
first  year.  During  the  second  year,  the  self-concepts  of  the  nonpro- 
moted students  continued  to  rise  significantly,  while  scores  of  border- 
line and  promoted  groups  dropped  slightly,  but  not  significantly. 

Parents  and  teachers  also  felt  retention  was  not  emotionally  harmful  and 
often  beneficial  for  the  students.  Finlayson' s major  conclusions  were 
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that  (1)  nonpromotion  appears  to  have  no  effect  on  the  self-concept  of 
at  least  first  grade  children;  (2)  despite  the  fact  of  nonpromotion,  the 
self-concept  of  nonpromoted  students  continues  to  significantly  increase 
during  the  second  school  year  even  as  they  are  repeating  first  grade; 

(3)  over  the  two-year  period,  only  the  promoted  group  did  not  signifi- 
cantly change  their  self-concepts;  and  (4)  given  the  retention  decision 
and  nonpromotion  situation  to  do  over,  most  parents  of  nonpromoted 
children  would  favor  nonpromotion  again. 

Cooper  (1980)  wanted  to  study  two  factors:  (1)  the  difference  in 

achievement,  self-concept,  observed  behavior,  and  teacher  perception 
between  kindergarten  and  first  grade  students  who  had  been  retained,  and 
those  considered  for  retention  but  promoted,  and  (2)  the  characteristics 
that  influenced  the  decision  to  retain  or  promote  a student.  The  sample 
included  eleven  kindergarten  and  first  grade  students  who  had  been 
nonpromoted  and  twenty-four  first  and  second  grade  students  who  had  been 
considered  for  retention  but  who  were  promoted.  Cooper  found  that  the 
promoted  group  did  significantly  better  in  academic  achievement  than  the 
nonpromoted  group.  No  significant  differences  were  found  in  self- 
concept,  observable  behavior,  or  teacher  perceptions.  An  analysis  of 
teacher  and  principal  questionnaires  revealed  that  nonpromotion  was 
favored  in  grades  kindergarten  through  two  while  nonpromotion  in  grades 
three  through  five  was  not  favored. 

The  researchers  in  this  section  found  some  of  the  following  con— 
ditions.  Nonpromoted  students  were  (1)  less  socially  adjusted  and 
personally  adjusted,  (2)  lower  in  sociometric  status,  and  (3)  more 
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likely  to  drop  out  of  school.  There  was  conflicting  evidence  concerning 
self-concept:  some  researchers  found  nonpromoted  students  to  have  lower 

self-concepts  than  promoted  students,  other  researchers  found  there  to 
be  no  difference,  and  one  researcher  found  self-concept  to  improve. 

There  was  also  conflicting  evidence  concerning  school  attitudes:  some 

researchers  found  nonpromoted  students  to  have  negative  attitudes  toward 
school,  while  other  researchers  found  no  significant  differences  in 
observable  behavior.  None  of  this  research  supported  the  use  of  non- 
promotion to  help  behavior,  attitudes,  or  personal-social  adjustment  in 
students  who  are  having  academic  difficulty. 

Beneficial  Effects  of  Nonpromotion 
In  1954,  Lobdell  attempted  to  discover  what  percentage  of  non- 
promoted pupils  were  able  to  do  satisfactory  work  during  the  year  they 
repeated  a grade  and,  if  data  were  available,  during  subsequent  years. 
His  study  of  ninety-four  nonpromoted  students  in  a New  York  school 
district  excluded  nonpromoted  students  in  the  IQ  range  of  50-75.  He 
found  29  percent  of  the  pupils  in  this  district  sample  were  making  good 
progress  during  and  after  the  year  of  repeating  and  40  percent  were 
making  fair  progress  for  a total  of  69  percent  making  good  or  fair 
progress.  Only  31  percent  of  the  students  made  poor  progress.  He 
proposed  the  idea  that  there  were  more  successful  repeaters  in  this 
sample  than  previously  published  data  might  lead  one  to  expect  because 
their  district  had  made  group  decisions  based  on  specific  criteria  for 
promotion  and  nonpromotion.  There  were  broad  principles  serving  as  a 
framework  within  which  specific  criteria  were  applied.  From  this  study, 
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Lobdell  concluded  that  careful  selection  of  the  children  who  are  to 
repeat  a grade,  guided  by  definite  criteria  applied  in  each  case,  can 
bring  about  success,  during  and  after  the  year  of  repeating,  for  a 
larger  percentage  of  students  than  currently  exists.  He  hoped  that 
continued  refinement  of  the  criteria  and  improved  techniques  of  ana- 
lyzing each  case  would  lead  to  a still  higher  percentage  of  successful 
pupils  among  nonpromoted  children  in  the  future. 

Stringer  (1958),  supervisor  of  School  Mental  Health  Services  for 
the  St.  Louis  County  Public  Schools,  described  an  innovative  promotion 
program  and  its  effects  on  students.  The  program  involved  limiting 
retention  to  twice  during  the  first  eight  school  years  with  no  retention 
during  the  final  four  school  years.  The  program  took  into  account 
educational  research  showing  that  very  few  children  benefit  by  repeating 
the  same  grade.  Stringer  said  a more  accurate  statement  would  read: 
"Very  few  children  benefit  by  repeating  the  same  experience"  (p.  34). 

The  St.  Louis  program  pinpointed  two  grade  levels  to  focus  on  and 
intervene  by  retaining  children.  The  first  retention  occurred  in  the 
third  grade.  This  grade  was  chosen  because  reassignment  here  gave  the 
child  an  opportunity  to  master  basic  learning  tools  before  being  con- 
fronted with  the  harder  tasks  of  the  intermediate  grades.  In  cases 
where  there  were  only  limited  gains  or  no  gains  at  all,  a series  of 
promotions,  some  of  them  social,  followed  until  the  seventh  grade. 

Social  promotions  were  to  be  clearly  designated  as  such.  The  seventh 
grade  was  chosen  as  the  second  focal  level.  At  this  grade  level,  while 
the  child  is  more  socially  sensitive,  he  is  also  more  psychologically 
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mature  and  Stringer  indicated  that  the  child  would  better  cope  with 
retention.  Preliminary  results  on  the  effects  of  this  retention  treat- 
ment program  showed  a significant  rise  in  class  median  scores  on  achieve- 
ment tests.  The  rise  in  scores  was  apparent  both  in  grades  where 
reassignments  were  recommended  and  in  other  grades,  with  an  average 
increase  of  four-tenths  of  a grade.  Stringer  said  the  gains  reflect 
better  student  effort  and  better  parent  cooperation. 

Again,  in  1960,  Stringer  gave  evidence  that  a number  of  nonpromoted 
children  do  show  reasonable  growth  in  achievement  during  the  repeated 
year.  Forty-eight  children,  two  of  whom  were  retained  twice,  were 
studied.  The  Bayless,  Missouri,  children  were  retained  in  grades  one 
through  eight.  Change  in  academic  performance  was  measured  by  the 
difference  in  a student's  median  scores  on  a battery  of  achievement 
tests  given  in  successive  years.  Each  child's  progress  was  noted  as  a 
percentage  of  normal  progress,  which  was  defined  to  be  one  full  grade 
for  each  school  year.  This  one  full  grade  was  not  necessarily  the  grade 
in  which  the  child  was  placed.  In  general,  the  students  made  much 
better  progress  during  the  retained  year  than  before  but  these  academic 
improvements  slackened  appreciably  in  the  year  after  retention.  Sixteen 
students  showed  losses  rather  than  gains  during  retention.  However, 
three-fourths  of  the  children  who  showed  losses  during  retention  showed 
gains  the  following  year.  Overall,  the  retentions  seemed  more  helpful 
than  harmful  to  the  children's  academic  performance. 

Having  found  this,  Stringer  tried  to  pinpoint  the  factor  or  factors 
that  determined  whether  a given  child  would  gain  or  lose  by  repeating  a 
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grade.  The  results  suggest  that  the  rate  of  progress  before  retention 
may  be  the  most  efficient  factor  for  predicting  results.  Also,  the 
academic  gains  were  larger  and  the  losses  smaller  when  the  lag  before 
retention  was  between  1.0  and  1.9  grades  below  actual  grade  placement 
than  when  it  amounted  to  either  more  or  less  than  that.  Applying  these 
two  criteria  (a  lag  of  1.0  to  1.9  grades  and  a rate  of  progress  less 
than  50  percent  of  normal)  to  the  group  of  forty-eight  children,  Stringer 
located  ten  children  in  the  study  group  who  met  both  standards.  The  ten 
had  gained  academically  during  retention  by  an  average  of  94  percent, 
and  there  were  no  losses  among  them.  These  results  were  significantly 
better  than  those  obtained  by  using  either  criterion  alone. 

Next,  Stringer  located  forty-one  cases  of  children  who  met  both 
criteria  but  who  had  been  socially  promoted.  The  socially  promoted 
students  had  improved  from  an  average  of  2 percent  of  normal  progress  to 
an  average  of  97  percent.  In  the  next  year,  however,  eleven  of  the 
socially  promoted  group  failed  again.  The  average  progress  of  the 
others  was  84  percent,  close  to  the  average  87  percent  of  the  retained 
group.  In  this  case,  the  socially  promoted  students  did  as  well  as  the 
retained  group. 

Stringer  hypothesized  that  the  results  were  related  to  parental 
attitudes  and  effort.  If  parents  are  willing  and  able  to  work  with  the 
school  to  help  the  child,  social  promotions  can  produce  excellent 
results.  These  results  can  be  consolidated  and  increased  if  the  parents 
and  the  school  keep  working  with  the  child  as  long  as  he  needs  help. 
Whenever  the  parents  are  not  willing  or  able  to  work  with  the  school  and 
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child  for  a long  enough  time,  retention  can  help  a significant  pro- 
portion of  failing  children  if  these  two  criteria  are  used  in  selecting 
students  for  nonpromotion:  (1)  a pre-retention  rate  of  progress  that  is 

less  than  50  percent  of  normal,  and  (2)  a lag  amounting  to  between  1.0 
and  1.9  grades,  except  in  first  and  second  grades,  where  lags  of  more 
than  0.3  and  0.7  grades,  respectively,  have  been  used.  Stringer  felt 
that  these  guidelines  can  lead  to  a screening  and  treatment  program  that 
can  save  children  from  academic  and  emotional  problems. 

Chase  (1968)  drew  her  subjects  from  ten  schools,  chosen  by  the 
Supervisor  of  Elementary  Education  of  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  Board  of 
Education  as  being  representative  of  a cross  section  of  the  district's 
schools.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1966-67  school  year,  principals  in 
each  school  made  a list  of  those  children  repeating  grades  one  through 
three  when  teachers  for  the  previous  school  year  were  available  for 
questioning.  The  teachers  then  filled  out  a checklist  and  questionnaire 
to  indicate  the  reasons  the  child  was  retained.  Subjects  were  those 
children  for  whom  teachers  had  checked  "basically  normal,  but  immature 
for  grade"  as  the  first  or  second  reason  for  retention.  Chase  did  not 
study  those  children  who  had  low  intelligence,  emotional  disturbances, 
apparent  perceptual  dysfunction,  specific  academic  problem  areas,  or 
inadequate  attendance.  Sixty— five  subjects  were  chosen  (forty— four 
first  graders,  fifteen  second  graders,  and  six  third  graders).  The 
subjects'  mean  age  was  10.4  months  greater  than  that  of  their  classmates 
the  year  repeated.  The  parents  and  teachers  of  the  repeating  year  were 
asked  to  fill  out  questionnaires  concerning  their  perceptions  of  each 
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child's  behavior.  A battery  of  four  tests  was  administered  to  each 
child  twice.  The  tests  were  the  Slosson  Intelligence  Test,  the  Gesell 
Incomplete  Man  Test,  the  Gesell  Copy  Forms,  and  the  Bender  Visual-Motor 
Gestalt  Test.  No  academic  tests  were  given.  At  the  end  of  the  six 
month  interval  between  test  and  retest,  there  was  no  change  in  the 
intelligence  level  (The  mean  IQ  was  97.).  The  students  had  an  average 
gain  of  5.8  months  in  visual— motor  ability  over  a six  month  period. 

There  were  significant  differences  noted  in  the  performances  of 
children  in  different  grades.  First  graders  gained  5.5  months  during 
this  time  and  were  5.0  months  more  advanced  in  visual— motor  performance 
than  were  their  classmates,  but  almost  six  months  below  their  age-mates. 
The  second  graders  gained  6.4  months,  but  were  3.7  months  below  their 
classmates  and  even  further  below  their  age-mates.  The  third  graders 
gained  7.0  months,  but  were  still  7.5  months  behind  their  classmates, 
and  well  below  their  age-mates.  Even  after  being  held  back  and  exper- 
iencing a considerable  gain  in  efficiency,  they  were  not  as  mature  in 
visual-motor  performance  as  those  with  whom  they  were  competing.  The 
data  also  showed  that  the  second  and  third  grade  repeaters  were  sub- 
stantially less  prepared  to  compete  with  peers  than  were  those  children 
repeating  the  first  grade.  The  teachers  indicated  that  94  percent  of 
the  children  either  showed  no  emotional  upset  or  only  brief  upset  after 
being  retained.  The  teachers  judged  91  percent  of  the  children  to  be 
average  or  better  in  classroom  popularity.  They  thought  repeating  had 
met  the  needs  of  75  percent  of  the  children.  Parents,  95  percent  of 
whom  expressed  their  support  of  the  retention,  reported  that  their 
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children  liked  school  better  the  repented  year,  felt  more  confident  and 
successful  than  the  year  before,  were  happier  and  getting  along  well 
with  friends,  and  were  easy  to  live  with  at  home. 

Chase  concluded  that  (1)  children  who  are  retained  in  the  first 
grade  are  in  a better  position  to  compete  with  their  classmates  than 
those  who  are  promoted  to  the  second  or  third  grade  before  being  re- 
tained, (2)  repeating  a grade  will  cause  no  negative  social  or  emotional 
effects  in  a child  whose  retention  is  based  primarily  on  immaturity  for 
the  grade  in  which  he  has  been  placed,  and  (3)  during  the  repeated  year, 
the  perceptual— motor  abilities  of  children  will  develop  to  a point  which 
more  closely  approximates  the  expectancies  of  the  school  system  than  was 
the  case  the  year  during  which  failure  occurred. 

Questioning  the  applicability  of  early  research  to  the  schools  of 
the  1960  s and  1970  s,  Scott  and  Ames  (1969)  wrote  that  the  negative 
findings  on  the  effects  of  nonpromotion  were  so  uniform  prior  to  the 
1950's  that  many  investigators  considered  the  question  solved.  Very 
few  studies  on  this  subject  appeared  after  the  early  1950's.  The 
harmful  effects  of  nonpromotion  caused  Goodlad  to  propose  replacing 
graded  schools  with  nongraded  schools.  After  1950,  some  research  began 
to  indicate  that  careful  selection  of  the  children  who  are  to  repeat  a 
grade  could  bring  about  success.  Some  studies  indicated  that  retention 
did  not  hurt  social  or  personal  development.  Scott  and  Ames  argued  that 
the  reason  little  positive  effect  was  shown  in  the  past  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  all  types  of  students  were  combined  in  these  studies. 

(Some  children  may  have  had  low  intelligence,  emotional  problems,  brain 
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damage,  or  other  difficulties  that  produce  poor  schoolwork. ) They  noted 
that  retention  cannot  remedy  the  problems  of  low  ability  and  emotionally 
disturbed  children. 

Scott  and  Ames  reviewed  the  records  of  children  who  had  been 
required  to  repeat  a grade  solely  because,  in  someone's  judgment,  the 
child  was  immature.  The  subjects  were  twenty-seven  elementary  children 
from  Cheshire,  Connecticut,  who  were  retained  in  various  grades,  but 
mostly  in  the  primary  grades.  All  children  had  a measured  IQ  of  at 
least  ninety.  No  brain  damaged  or  learning  disabled  children  were 
included.  The  investigations  compared  final  grades,  teacher  question- 
naires, and  parent  questionnaires.  They  found  that  retention  seemed  to 
help  these  immature  students'  academic  performance  and  behavior. 

Academic  performance  significantly  improved  for  every  student.  Signifi- 
cant improvement  was  noted  by  the  parents  in  their  children's  social, 
emotional,  and  academic  adjustment.  The  teachers  rated  the  adjustment 
of  90  percent  of  the  students  as  average  or  above.  Scott  and  Ames 
concluded  that  retention  is  the  solution  for  selected  students  who  are 
too  immature  for  their  grade.  Retention  for  those  immature  students 
seems  to  be  accompanied  by  no  social  or  emotional  difficulties  and  may 
result  in  improved  grades.  Bocks  (1977)  noted  that  these  results  are 
primarily  based  upon  the  opinion  of  teachers  and  parents  of  the  retained 
students  as  expressed  in  grades  and  questionnaires. 

Reinherz  and  Griffin  (1970),  following  Stringer,  conducted  an 
exploratory  study  in  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  schools.  They  included 
sixteen  elementary  schools  in  an  effort  to  cover  all  socioeconomic 
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classes  and  to  allow  for  the  effects  of  differences  of  administrative 
attitudes  toward  nonpromotion.  Their  subjects  were  fifty-seven  boys  in 
the  first  three  grades  of  school  who  were  repeating  a grade  for  the 
first  time.  All  had  at  least  average  intelligence  as  measured  by  group 
intelligence  test  scores.  Data  were  collected  from  cumulative  school 
records  and  from  interviews  with  parents,  principals,  guidance  per- 
sonnel, and  teachers.  Academic  achievement  was  measured  by  teacher 
comments,  grade  point  total,  current  reading  level  on  a standardized 
test,  the  rate  of  academic  growth  in  relation  to  the  child's  previous 
level,  and  whether  the  child  earned  promotion  at  the  end  of  the  repeated 
year.  Satisfactory  achievement  at  grade  level  was  earned  by  thirty-six 
of  the  fifty-seven  boys  at  the  end  of  the  repeated  year.  The  remaining 
boys  had  either  poor  or  fair  progress.  Every  boy  made  progress,  even  if 
a minimal  amount.  The  majority  of  students  made  satisfactory  achieve- 
ment progress  during  retention. 

Further  analyzing  their  subjects'  retention  experiences,  Reinherz 
and  Griffin  found  over  80  percent  of  the  first  grade  repeaters  made 
satisfactory  achievement,  whereas  over  half  of  the  second  and  third 
grade  repeaters  did  not.  This  finding  supports  the  view  that  retention 
is  most  helpful  early,  especially  since  most  of  the  retained  boys  showed 
difficulty  in  learning  from  the  beginning  of  their  schooling. 

Reinherz  and  Griffin  also  noted  that  social  and  emotional  adjust- 
ment was  linked  with  satisfactory  academic  progress:  Children  noted  as 
having  good  social  and  emotional  adjustment  and  good  peer  relationships 
usually  made  good  progress.  Although  immaturity  was  significantly 
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associated  with  satisfactory  progress,  chronological  age  of  the  child  at 
school  entry  was  not.  This  finding  supports  the  view  that  retention  can 
help  normal,  but  immature,  children  show  reasonable  growth  in  achieve- 
ment during  the  repeated  year.  Even  though  they  found  retention  to 
benefit  this  group,  Reinherz  and  Griffin  did  not  recommend  retention  at 
the  earliest  time  possible  as  a universal  panacea.  They  advocated  the 
alternatives  of  "transitional  maturity"  classes,  or  transition  classes 
(for  those  kindergarten  children  not  ready  for  first  grade),  and  un- 
graded classes,  both  to  allow  children  to  progress  at  their  own  devel- 
opmental rates. 

In  a five-year  follow-up  study  comparing  school  achievement  and 
school  adjustment  of  children  retained  in  kindergarten  and  children 
placed  in  a transition  class,  Raygor  (1972)  studied  two  groups  of 
children  retained  in  kindergarten  in  a suburban  school  district.  One- 
half  of  those  retained  were  randomly  selected  for  placement  in  a trans- 
ition class  in  which  they  received  a relatively  structured  program  in 
the  areas  of  language  and  conceptual  development,  while  the  other  group 
was  placed  in  regular  kindergarten  classes  emphasizing  readiness  work. 

In  addition  to  the  comparison  of  the  two  retained  groups,  Raygor  com- 
pared them  with  children  who  were  considered  for  retention  but  promoted, 
even  though  the  prognosis  for  success  was  poor.  She  also  compared  the 
two  retained  groups  with  randomly  selected  children  from  the  normal 
school  population.  Information  came  from  pre-  and  posttesting,  periodic 
follow-up  testing,  and  a rating  scale,  filled  out  by  the  teachers. 
Results  of  this  study  indicated  that  retention  in  kindergarten  was 
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effective  in  ameliorating  learning  deficiencies  to  the  point  where  the 
retained  students  were  able  to  continue  to  make  satisfactory  progress  in 
both  school  achievement  and  adjustment  through  the  third  grade. 

Children  in  the  transition  class  scored  better  than  those  retained 
in  regular  kindergarten  at  the  end  of  the  repeated  year,  but  this 
difference  had  disappeared  by  the  end  of  the  third  grade.  Comparisons 
of  both  retained  groups  with  randomly  sampled  children  from  the  same 
grade  level  (and  therefore  one  year  younger)  showed  no  differences  in 
most  school  achievement  areas  at  the  end  of  the  third  grade.  The  third 
grade  teachers  perceived  that  the  children  retained  in  kindergarten  had 
adequate  social  and  emotional  adjustment  when  compared  with  classmates 
from  the  same  grade  level.  By  the  end  of  the  fourth  grade,  the  children 
considered  for  retention  but  promoted  were  seen  by  their  teachers  as 
being  lower  in  school  achievement  and  school  adjustment  compared  with 
their  classmates.  Thus,  Raygor  concluded  that  children  in  both  retained 
groups,  having  been  held  back  a year,  were  able  to  compete  successfully 
with  their  grade  group,  while  those  high-risk  students  who  were  promoted 
continued  in  a pattern  of  poor  achievement  when  competing  with  their  age 
group. 

Lauber  (1975)  proposed  to  study  the  elements  involved  in  the 
decisions  made  to  retain  elementary  school  students.  Lauber  concluded 
that  the  decision  making  process  should  be  a comprehensive,  multifactor 
study,  making  use  of  all  the  school  system's  resources.  Nonpromotion 
helps  when  it  is  used  as  a response  to  overplacement  and  immaturity 
rather  than  to  academic  deficiency. 
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Horn  (1976)  discussed  the  results  of  a survey  conducted  among  a 
group  of  primary  teachers  in  a northwestern  Ohio  elementary  school  which 
permitted  retention  for  reasons  of  immaturity.  These  teachers  estimated 
that  over  80  percent  of  those  students  who  repeated  were  helped.  No 
teacher  believed  than  any  child  was  severely  damaged.  The  teachers 
responded  that  more  children  were  damaged  by  floundering  in  a grade  for 
which  they  were  not  ready.  A survey  of  students  who  had  been  retained 
the  previous  year  revealed  that  the  children  felt  good  about  themselves; 
that  they  answered  that  they  were  doing  as  well  or  better  than  they  had 
been  during  the  previous  year;  and  that  they  felt  either  the  same  as  or 
better  about  their  schoolwork  than  they  had  the  year  before. 

Owen  and  Ranick  (1977)  reported  on  the  approach  to  promotion  taken 
by  the  Greenville  County,  Virginia,  school  system.  The  Greenville 
school  system  in  1973-74  was  in  the  bottom  third  of  the  nation's  schools 
based  on  the  Science  Research  Associates  Achievement  Tests.  The  school 
system  decided  to  reject  age-based  (i.e.,  social)  promotion  and  to 
require  that  students  achieve  satisfactory  levels  of  competence  before 
being  assigned  to  a higher  grade.  Teachers  began  basing  their  evalu- 
ations entirely  on  student  mastery  of  required  skills.  When  the  program 
started,  some  students  were  more  than  one  grade  level  behind  the  grade 
to  which  they  were  assigned.  These  students  were  not  demoted  but  were 
retained  in  grade  until  they  caught  up.  Also,  it  was  announced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1973-74  school  year  that  every  student  would  be  re- 
quired to  take  a standardized  achievement  test  twice  a year  and  that  no 
student  would  be  promoted  until  he  had  mastered  skills  appropriate  for 
his  grade. 
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Although  eight  hundred  students  were  required  to  repeat  a grade 
during  the  first  year  of  the  program  and  eleven  hundred  the  second  year, 
the  number  of  students  retained  in  grade  has  been  falling  every  year 
since.  During  the  1975-76  school  year,  the  number  dropped  to  six 
hundred  and  ninety-five  and  only  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  of  those 
had  to  repeat  a full  grade.  The  achievement  test  scores  of  students 
rose  dramatically.  Students  who  were  scoring  in  the  bottom  20  to  30 
percent  in  the  nation  three  years  earlier  were  scoring  in  the  top  40 
percent.  The  dropout  rate  significantly  decreased.  Both  teachers  and 
students  indicated  increased  satisfaction  with  school.  Finally,  and 
perhaps  most  importantly,  support  from  the  community  intensified  due  to 
the  increased  emphasis  on  academic  excellence. 

Koons  (1977)  questioned  the  positive  results  of  the  Greenville 
program  and  offered  four  possible  reasons  why  its  results  ran  counter  to 
the  bulk  of  nonpromotion  research.  First,  the  results  may  reflect  the 
Hawthorne  Effect.  Second,  the  higher  test  results  recorded  by  the 
district  do  not  necessarily  reflect  improvement  by  lower  achievers. 
Third,  the  test  results  may  reflect  only  students'  more  serious  atten- 
tion to  test  taking.  And  fourth,  the  higher  achievement  may  depend  on 
teachers  teaching  to  the  test. 

Ames  (1978)  reported  on  research  and  clinical  experience  from  the 
previous  ten  years  at  the  Gesell  Institute  concerning  proper  grade 
placement.  The  Gesell  Institute  had  found  a measure  they  called  behav- 
ior age  to  be  a better  indicator  of  readiness  for  grade  placement  than 
age,  intelligence,  or  size  alone.  The  practitioners  at  the  Gesell 
Institute  proposed  that  each  child  be  given  an  individual  behavior  test 
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prior  to  entering  school  that  would  indicate  whether  or  not  he  was  ready 
to  perform  the  required  work. 

Ames  noted  one  such  school  that  did  this,  the  Hurlbutt  School  in 
Weston,  Connecticut.  In  a three-year  study,  this  school's  personnel 
gave  the  Gesell  behavior  examination  to  all  kindergarten  children  and 
those  children  in  one  first  and  one  second  grade  class  in  the  fall  of 
1957,  1958,  and  1959.  According  to  the  test  results  only  37  percent 
out  of  the  kindergarten  group  were  ready  to  successfully  handle  kinder- 
garten work;  43  percent  were  questionably  ready  for  kindergarten  work 
and  definitely  not  ready  to  be  promoted  at  the  end  of  the  year;  and  20 
percent  were  definitely  unready  for  kindergarten  experiences.  For  the 
other  two  grade  classes,  the  division  into  the  above  categories  was 
approximately  1/3,  1/3,  and  1/3.  In  June,  the  school  personnel  found  an 
83  percent  agreement  between  the  fall  predictions  and  the  June  evalu- 
ations. A second  finding  was  that,  in  succeeding  years,  the  children 
lacking  readiness  did  not  catch  up  with  the  children  possessing  readi- 
ness. The  conclusion  reached  at  the  end  of  the  study  was  that  age  alone 
is  not  an  adequate  basis  for  determining  school  entrance  time. 

Ames  wrote  that  repetition  is  a better  solution  for  these  children 
lacking  readiness  than  the  ungraded  primary,  which  has  not  always  worked 
well  in  practice.  However,  she  stressed  that  not  every  child  who 
repeats  a grade  will  be  effective  at  his  work,  because  retention  is  no 
cure-all.  Nonetheless,  if  a child  repeats  because  he  was  not  at  the 
correct  behavior  level,  then  her  ten  year's  of  clinical  experience 
indicated  that  the  child's  performance  at  school  will  be  improved. 

Also,  there  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  harmful  social  and  emotional 
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effects  of  repeating  a grade  can  be  lessened  when  the  child  understands 
he  is  repeating  a grade  primarily  due  to  immaturity  and  lack  of  readi- 
ness for  the  grade  in  which  he  has  been  placed.  When  a child  is  com- 
fortably and  correctly  placed  in  a grade  where  he  can  do  the  work,  he 
forgets  the  temporary  embarrassment  or  disappointment  at  being  kept 
back,  Ames  concluded. 

The  studies  in  this  section  contain  statements,  based  solely  on 
teacher  and  parent  opinions,  small  sample  sizes,  and  restricted  popu- 
lations. Nevertheless,  these  studies  have  shown  that  students,  care- 
fully selected  and  part  of  a small  group  who  are  not  promoted,  can  have 
successful  retention  experiences. 

Demographic  Information  About  Nonpromoted  Students 

Many  researchers  have  analyzed  demographic  data  in  an  attempt  to 
determine  those  personal  qualities  that  are  associated  with  promotion 
and  nonpromotion.  Farley,  Frey,  and  Garland  (1933),  for  example, 
examined  all  twelve-year-old  pupils  in  two  Newark  schools  to  determine 
mental  ability,  achievement,  health,  school  attendance,  social  status, 
and  character  traits.  One  hundred  and  ninety-three  students  in  grades 
four  through  eight  were  involved.  In  this  study,  the  only  character- 
istics found  to  be  directly  related  to  nonpromotion  were  ability  and 
achievement.  Powell  (1954)  only  found  grades  to  be  significantly 
related  to  nonpromotion. 

The  purpose  of  a study  by  McElwee  (1932)  was  to  make  a comparison 
of  the  degree  to  which  certain  desirable  and  undesirable  traits  were 
possessed  by  children  whose  school  progress  had  been  normal,  accelerated 
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by  double  promotion,  or  retarded  by  nonpromotion.  Three  hundred  second 
through  fourth  grade  students  in  the  Brooklyn  Public  School  System  were 
involved  in  the  study,  with  one  hundred  students  in  each  of  the  three 
comparison  groups.  Teacher  ratings  were  used  to  determine  the  character 
traits  of  each  of  the  students.  Results  showed  that  the  differences  in 
personality  traits  between  boys  and  girls  were  negligible.  Also,  all 
three  groups  possessed  more  desirable  traits  than  undesirable  traits. 

In  general,  the  accelerated  children  seemed  to  possess  to  a greater 
degree  all  the  desirable  traits  than  did  the  retarded  children.  The 
reverse  condition  was  true  of  the  undesirable  traits.  Goodlad  (1954) 
also  found  this  to  be  true.  In  addition,  the  retarded  children  were 
markedly  more  disinterested  in  and  indifferent  toward  their  school  work 
than  children  whose  school  progress  had  been  normal.  Sandin  (1944) 
corroborated  this  finding. 

In  another  study  of  student  traits,  Caplan  (1973)  sought  to  learn 
if  conduct  and  sexual  norms  influence  teacher  identification  of  problem 
learners.  Caplan' s study  matched  fifty  promoted  and  retained  primary 
students  according  to  age,  sex,  race,  and  grades.  It  was  found  that  the 
promoted  girls  received  significantly  higher  teacher  behavior  ratings 
than  did  the  retained  girls  and  that  the  mean  behavior  rating  for  the 
retained  girls  was  lower  than  that  for  boys.  The  two  groups  of  boys 
evidenced  no  behavioral  difference.  Caplan  concluded  that  girls' 
classroom  conduct  seems  to  be  a critical  consideration  in  their  pro- 
motion and  retention.  Apparently,  aggressiveness  among  girls  attracts 
special  attention  because  it  counters  sexual  norms  of  appropriate  female 
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behavior.  Caplan's  conclusion  is  supported  by  Neyman  (1971)  who  found, 
after  investigating  approximately  five  thousand  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
grade  students  in  fourteen  inner-city  schools  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, that  teacher  judgments  are  related  to  differential  achievement 
expectancies  for  boys  and  girls. 

Bentall  (1948)  examined  the  various  factors  present  in  the  non- 
promotion and  conditional  promotion  of  children  of  normal  intelligence 
(that  is,  children  with  intelligence  quotients  of  92  to  108,  inclusive, 
as  measured  by  the  Binet  or  Kuhlman-Anderson  group  test)  in  grades  three 
through  six  in  the  public  schools  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  The  data 
looked  at  included  the  following  variables:  sex,  age,  grade  failed,  the 

subjects  of  failure,  the  teachers'  reasons  for  failure,  grades,  and 
reclassification  of  the  nonconforming  children. 

The  results  of  the  study  showed  the  following:  (1)  reading, 

spelling,  and  arithmetic  were  the  most  frequently  failed  subjects,  thus 
extending  the  Powell  (1954)  and  Rau  (1974)  studies  that  found  that 
reading  ranked  highest  in  the  list  of  subjects  failed;  (2)  at  some  time, 
16.3  percent  of  all  students  were  retained;  and  (3)  the  most  common 
reasons  cited  by  the  teachers  for  retaining  children  were  poor  study 
habits,  immaturity,  absence,  and  unfavorable  home  conditions.  In 
addition,  Bentall  found  that  70.4  percent  of  the  failures  were  boys. 
Ypsilantis  and  Bernert  (1957)  also  cited  the  predominately  male  char- 
acter of  nonpromotion  and  reported  that  it  increases  with  the  age  of  the 
student.  Studies  by  Knudsen  and  Thomas  (1965),  Abidin,  Golladay,  and 
Howerton  (1971),  and  Ammons  (1975)  also  determined  that  sex  is  a sig- 
nificant demographic  factor  related  to  retention. 
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A final  conclusion  reached  by  Bentall  was  that  the  criterion  for 
entrance  into  school  should  be  something  other  than  chronological  age, 
or  else  provision  should  be  made  in  the  school  for  a readiness  program 
so  that  a child  will  not  be  pushed  into  formal  learning  situations  until 
the  child  is  mature  enough.  Ames  (1978)  also  reached  this  conclusion. 
This  final  conclusion  was  bolstered  further  by  Whyte  (1971)  in  his  study 
conducted  in  Flint,  Michigan.  After  studying  the  records  of  five 
hundred  and  fifty-four  late  entering  students,  Whyte  found  that  early 
entering  students  were  retained  in  first  grade  in  significantly  greater 
numbers  that  late  entering  students.  Therefore,  age  seems  to  be  an 
important  demographic  variable. 

Anderson  (1957)  studied  six  hundred  and  twenty-four  pupils  in  the 
third  grade  of  five  cities.  The  Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests  and  the 
Kuhlman-Anderson  Intelligence  Test  were  administered  and  ratings  and 
grades  in  thirteen  areas  were  obtained  from  teachers.  The  data  were 
analyzed  by  analysis  of  variance.  Anderson  had  three  main  conclusions: 
(1)  The  factor  that  showed  the  greatest  tendency  toward  the  selection 
of  pupils  for  nonpromotion  appears  to  be  chronological  age  (This  finding 
was  strengthened  by  the  similar  findings  of  Jaffe  (1974)  in  his  study  of 
educably  mentally  retarded  students,  and  by  Ypsilantis  and  Bernert 
(1957),  in  studying  census  data  reflecting  grade  placement  distribution 
of  the  school  population  of  the  United  States.);  (2)  It  appears  that 
achievement  gains  by  all  students  considered  for  retention  are  about  the 
same  whether  they  are  promoted  or  not  (In  fact,  Garner  (1967)  found  that 
achievement  in  reading,  language,  and  arithmetic  was  significantly  in 
favor  of  the  regularly  promoted  students  when  measured  again  at  the 
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sixth  grade  level.);  and  (3)  The  value  of  nonpromotion  seems  to  be  that 
a child  is  placed  with  younger  children  where  he  is  able  to  achieve  more 
acceptably  but  not  necessarily  more  than  he  would  have,  had  he  been 
promoted. 

Age  also  was  a factor  in  a survey  by  Powell  (1954)  . In  a one-year 
survey  of  several  hundred  Pennsylvania  school  districts  and  public  elem- 
entary schools,  Powell  compared  data  on  grades,  size  of  district, 
teacher-pupil  ratio,  expense  per  pupil,  attendance,  sex,  frequency  of 
retentions,  dropouts,  and  frequency  of  subject  failures.  He  found  no 
significant  relationship  between  the  percentage  of  nonpromotions  and  any 
factor  studied  except  grades.  He  found  that  the  highest  percentages  of 
retentions  were  in  the  first  grade.  This  finding  was  substantiated  by 
Hubbell  (1980)  who  found  that  children  were  retained  at  every  grade 
level  but  especially  at  kindergarten,  first,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades. 
Rau  (1974)  also  found  that  the  first  grade  had  the  highest  number  of 
nonpromotions  with  grades  four  through  six  having  the  lowest  number. 

Several  researchers  (Knudsen,  1964;  Erickson  and  Thomas,  1965; 
Brookover,  LePere,  Hamachek,  Thomas  and  Erikson,  1965;  Morrow  and 
Wilson,  1961;  Garner,  1967;  and  Atkins,  1969)  found  family  influence  to 
be  an  important  demographic  factor.  Erickson  and  Thomas  (cited  in 
Knudsen  and  Thomas,  1965),  in  a study  of  the  relative  impact  of  peer 
demands  and  parental  demands  on  the  academic  achievement  of  tenth  grade 
students,  found  that  parents  exerted  the  major  influence,  not  the  peers. 
It  was  found  that  the  students'  relationships  with  parents  are  more 
likely  to  involve  conditions  of  academic  demands  than  do  relationships 
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with  friends.  A practical  demonstration  of  the  important  influence  of 
parents  as  a source  of  academic  demands  was  demonstrated  by  Brookover  et 
al.  (1965).  Three  different  experiments  were  conducted  with  groups  of 
low  achieving  students  for  the  purpose  of  raising  self-concepts  and, 
thereby,  achievement.  An  experiment  using  an  expert  to  make  a formal 
presentation  failed;  an  experiment  using  a counselor  failed;  an  experi- 
ment using  the  parents  of  the  low  achieving  students  succeeded  in 
raising  the  students'  self-concepts  of  ability  in  school,  and  subse- 
quently, their  levels  of  achievement. 

Morrow  and  Wilson  (1961)  found  that  family  morale  fosters  high 
achievement  among  bright  high  school  males  through  an  emphasis  on 
positive  attitudes  towards  education.  Knudsen  (cited  in  Knudsen  and 
Thomas,  1965)  gave  further  support  to  family  influence  on  academic 
achievement.  In  the  Knudsen  study,  students  were  evaluated  in  terms  of 
their  school  progress  in  the  context  of  various  levels  of  marital  con- 
flict of  their  parents.  There  was  a positive  relationship  between 
student  nonpromotion  in  elementary  school  and  marital  conflict  of  par- 
ents, particularly  for  males.  For  both  males  and  females,  broken  homes 
had  the  highest  proportion  of  nonpromoted  students. 

Garner  (1967)  found  that  parental  educational  levels  are  signifi- 
cantly lower  for  retained  students.  The  later  in  the  family  that  a 
child  is  born,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  be  retained.  Children  from 
large  families  are  retained  more.  Pottorff  (1978)  also  found  these 
characteristics  to  be  true. 

Atkins  (1969),  in  a study  of  nonpromoted  seventh  grade  and  promoted 
eighth  grade  students,  found  that  30  percent  of  the  variance  in  the  two 
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groups  was  accounted  for  by  a common  factor  he  called  "School-Achievement- 
Family  Background."  This  factor  consisted  of  IQ,  total  grade  equiva- 
lent, reading  level,  family  income,  father's  educational  level,  and 
mother's  educational  level.  Pottorff  (1978)  strengthened  these  family- 
related  findings  when  he  also  found  that  nonpromoted  first  graders  tend 
to  come  from  a larger  family,  tend  to  have  a mother  with  a lower  edu- 
cational level,  tend  to  come  from  a home  where  the  parents  are  separated 
or  divorced,  and  tend  to  be  academically  low  in  reading  and  math. 

Three  studies  (Morse,  cited  in  Knudsen  and  Thomas,  1965;  Ypsilantis 
and  Bernert,  1957;  and  Pottorff,  1978)  pointed  to  race  as  a demographic 
factor  influencing  nonpromotion.  Morse  found  that  among  the  white 
school  population,  intelligence  and  achievement  were  correlated  posi- 
tively and  significantly.  Among  blacks,  however,  intelligence  test 
scores  were  poor  predictors  of  academic  achievement.  He  also  found  that 
blacks  had  significantly  lower  self-concepts  of  their  ability  than  did 
white  students.  Black  students  also  had  significantly  poorer  grade 
point  averages.  Ypsilantis  and  Bernert  found  that  over  40  percent  of 
non-white  pupils  were  enrolled  in  grades  below  those  expected  of  them. 
Pottorff,  in  looking  at  data  regarding  salient  characteristics  of  first 
grade  students  who  were  not  promoted,  also  found  a tendency  for  these 
students  to  be  members  of  a minority  race.  Nevertheless,  Henderson, 
Goffeney,  Butler,  and  Clarkson  (1971)  did  not  find  this  to  be  true  in 
all  instances.  Their  study  of  first  graders  brought  forth  contradictory 
evidence  regarding  race. 

Several  researchers  (Youngs,  1980;  Kyte,  1937;  Garner,  1967;  and 
Vaughn,  1968)  came  to  similar  conclusions  when  looking  for  the  primary 
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reasons  that  children  were  not  promoted.  They  found  that  the  children 
most  likely  to  be  retained  had  the  following  characteristics:  (1) 

frequent  absences  from  school;  (2)  social  immaturity;  (3)  transiency; 

(4)  low  socioeconomic  backgrounds;  and  (5)  poor  attitudes  in  school. 
Vaughn,  Youngs,  and  Garner  found  that  slow  intellectual  ability  was  a 
common  characteristic  of  nonpromoted  children.  Youngs  and  Kyte  found 
that  social  immaturity  was  highly  correlated  with  nonpromotion.  Hubbell 
(1980)  and  Bentall  (1948)  also  found  immaturity  to  be  a major  criterion 
for  retention.  Vaughn  concluded  that  the  educational  decision  to 
promote  or  retain  a student  should  not  be  made  on  the  basis  of  academic 
achievement  alone,  but  rather  on  all  factors  that  affect  promotion  and 
nonpromotion. 

Lieberman  (1980)  suggested  making  promotional  decisions  based  on  a 
rational,  problem-solving  model.  Factors  should  be  weighted  differently 
for  each  child  and  may  push  for  retention,  against  retention,  undecided 
(weighted  equally  for  and  against),  or  not  applicable.  Factors  to  be 
considered  might  include  child  factors  (such  as  physical  disabilities, 
physical  size,  self-concept,  and  independence  level),  family  factors 
(such  as  attitude  toward  retention,  age  of  siblings,  geographical  moves, 
and  foreign  language) , and  school  factors  (such  as  teacher  and  district 
attitudes  toward  retention,  availability  of  other  program  options,  and 
availability  of  exceptional  education  sources). 

This  section  reviewed  studies  concerning  demographic  variables 
active  in  the  nonpromotion  process.  Factors  that  appear  to  affect  who 
will  be  retained  can  be  categorized  loosely  into  Lieberman' s (1980) 
classifications:  (1)  child  factors  (chronological  age,  social  maturity 
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level,  sex,  physical  size,  race,  intelligence  level,  attitudes  toward 
school,  effort  in  school,  age  at  school  entry,  primary  grade  placement, 
conduct,  and  peer  relationships);  (2)  family  factors  (attitudes  toward 
nonpromotion,  age  and  number  of  siblings,  geographical  moves,  foreign 
language,  parental  educational  levels,  broken  home,  family  position,  and 
family  income);  and  (3)  school  factors  (school  attendance,  academic 
performance,  and  availability  of  alternative  programs  for  the  student). 

Of  all  the  demographic  variables  studied  by  these  researchers,  some 
can  be  more  readily  addressed  by  the  school;  other  factors  cannot  be 
changed  by  the  school.  This  review  indicates  that  the  major  demographic 
variables  influencing  nonpromotion  that  can  be  objectively  addressed  by 
a school  system  are  academic  performance,  sex,  chronological  age, 
primary  grade  placement,  race,  and  intellectual  ability. 

Student  demographic  characteristics  appear  to  affect  who  will  be 
retained.  If  it  is  possible  to  identify  which  of  these  characteristics 
are  positively  related  to  benefits  associated  with  retention,  educators 
could  better  identify  which  students,  if  any,  stand  to  benefit  from  the 
practice  of  nonpromotion. 

Other  Reviews  of  Research 

There  have  been  several  major  reviews  of  the  research  on  nonpro- 
motion. After  examining  available  studies,  the  reviewers  have  condemned 
grade  retention  as  an  unsound  educational  practice.  Saunders  (1941) 
stated  that  nonpromotion  in  elementary  schools  in  order  to  assure 
mastery  of  subject  matter  does  not  often  accomplish  such  an  objective. 
Students  do  not  appear  to  learn  more  by  repeating  a grade;  in  fact,  they 
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experience  less  growth  in  subject  matter  achievement  than  they  do  when 
promoted. 

John  Goodlad  (1952)  concluded  that  throughout  the  literature  there 
is  a consistent  pattern: 

Undesirable  growth  characteristics  are  more  closely  associated  with 
nonpromoted  children  than  with  promoted  slow-learning  children. 
Conversely,  slow-learning  children  who  have  been  promoted  tend  to 
make  more  satisfactory  progress  and  adjustment  than  do  their  peers 
who  have  been  kept  back.  (p.  154) 

Although  he  wrote  that  blanket  promotions  are  not  justified  by  the 
evidence  either,  he  found  that  "nevertheless,  the  evidence  supports 
promotion  over  nonpromotion  as  the  more  defensible  educational  practice" 
(p.  154). 

Otto  and  Estes  (1960)  found  that  the  bulk  of  research  evidence 
indicates  that  nonpromotion  has  no  significant  educational  value  for 
children.  The  educational  gain  is  smaller  than  that  of  promoted  age- 
mates,  the  threat  of  failure  has  no  appreciable  positive  effect  on  the 
educational  gain  of  those  threatened,  the  average  level  of  student 
achievement  tends  to  be  higher  in  school  systems  with  high  promotion 
rates,  the  personal  and  social  adjustment  of  promoted  students  is  better 
than  nonpromoted  students,  and  a high  rate  of  nonpromotion  does  not 
decrease  the  variety  of  student  achievement  levels,  and  thus  does  not 
free  the  teacher  from  adapting  instruction  to  meet  individual  differ- 
ences . 

Reiter  (1973)  summarized  promotion  and  retention  research  and  found 
no  panacea  in  either  extreme:  automatic  promotion  of  all  students  or 

rigid  retention  for  all  those  with  poor  academic  success.  Nonetheless, 
promotion  seemed  to  have  fewer  disadvantages  than  did  nonpromotion. 
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Reiter  concluded  that  for  maximum  learning  to  occur,  the  crucial  issue 
is  how  the  individual  student  is  treated  in  his  school  (including  how  he 
is  either  promoted  or  retained)  rather  than  the  adoption  of  one  pro- 
motional policy  or  the  other. 

Jackson  (1975)  located  forty-four  studies  that  reported  original 
research  and  intensively  reviewed  them.  He  found  the  research  mixed  in 
results  and  poor  in  quality.  He  concluded  that  the  research  is  not  good 
enough  for  definitive  answers,  although  he  ended  up  aligning  with  those 
who  support  a policy  of  social  promotion.  Overall,  the  results  of  the 
experimental  design  analysis  suggest  that  nonpromotion  is  no  more  pro- 
ductive than  promotion.  Thus,  educators  who  retain  students  in  a grade 
do  so  without  a reliable  body  of  evidence  to  indicate  that  such  treat- 
ment will  provide  greater  benefits  to  students  with  academic  or  adjust- 
ment difficulties  than  will  promotion  to  the  next  grade. 

Bocks  (1977)  indicated  that  part  of  the  explanation  for  the  con- 
tinued use  of  nonpromotion  comes  from  the  fact  that  many  teachers  who 
require  students  to  repeat,  many  parents  of  these  students,  and  even  the 
students  themselves,  often  assert  that  it  was  highly  beneficial.  Bocks 
reviewed  numerous  studies  that  had  been  conducted  to  test  the  effects  of 
nonpromotion.  He  said  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  studies  reveal 
that  not  only  is  this  practice  of  no  benefit  to  the  child,  it  is  often 
harmful . 

Thompson  (1980)  wrote  that  people  who  disapprove  of  social  pro- 
motion and  call  for  strict  grade  promotion  standards  have  not  attended 
to  research.  He  examined  the  literature  and  wrote  that  such  a review 
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reveals  that  all  research  comparing  grade  retention  policies  with  social 
promotion  policies  generally  favors  social  promotions.  Retention  fails 
to  ensure  greater  achievement  by  retainees  or  classmates  and  frequently 
leads  to  long-term  damage  in  personal  and  social  adjustment.  The  threat 
of  nonpromotion  fails  to  enhance  motivation  and  strict  promotion  poli- 
cies fail  to  decrease  the  range  of  pupil  abilities  with  which  teachers 
must  cope.  Nevertheless,  evidence  has  not  been  uniform.  Some  evidence 
indicated  that  retention  does  help  some  students  sometimes,  particularly 
immature  children  early  in  their  schooling.  Thompson  summarized  that 
the  ideal  promotion  policy  favors  individualized,  continuous  progress 
curriculum.  Short  of  the  ideal,  the  best  policy  is  social  promotion  as 
a rule  and  occasional  retention  when  in  the  child's  best  interest.  He 
advised:  When  in  doubt,  promote.  This  advice  summarizes  the  conclusion 

of  all  major  reviewers  of  the  research  to  date. 

Summary 

This  chapter  has  been  a review  of  literature  pertaining  to  the 
practice  of  nonpromotion.  It  contains  a historical  perspective  of 
graded  schools  and  nonpromotion;  reasons  given  for  nonpromotion  and 
related  findings;  effects  of  nonpromotion  policy  and  practice  on  stu- 
dents; disadvantageous  effects  of  nonpromotion  on  academic  achievement; 
effects  of  nonpromotion  on  behavior,  attitudes,  and  personal-social 
adjustment;  benefits  of  nonpromtion;  and  demographic  information  about 
nonpromoted  students.  Several  conclusions  related  to  the  present  study 
may  be  drawn  from  this  review  of  literature. 
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After  reviewing  available  research  studies,  this  author  has  drawn 
the  conclusion  that  most  of  the  reviewed  studies  did  not  attend  to  the 
limitations  outlined  on  pages  9-11  of  this  study.  Jackson  (1975)  also 
found  most  published  research  to  be  mixed  in  results  and  poor  in  qual- 
ity. Nevertheless,  previous  studies  did  disclose  new  information  and 
thus  added  to  our  knowledge  base  concerning  nonpromotion. 

The  examined  literature  on  the  practice  of  nonpromotion  revealed 
that,  as  a rule,  nonpromotion  is  less  desirable  than  social  promotion 
for  students  with  serious  academic  or  adjustment  difficulties.  The 
claims  made  in  support  of  strict  retention  policies  are  seriously 
questioned  by  the  evidence.  Most  researchers  and  reviewers  are  opposed 
to  nonpromotion,  and,  in  its  place,  advocate  changing  the  educational 
system  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  class  individuals. 

Nevertheless,  this  review  indicated  that  sometimes  nonpromotion 
helps  students,  especially  when  there  has  been  a careful  selection  of 
children  who  are  to  repeat  a grade.  Kamaii  and  Weikart  (1963)  indicated 
that  whatever  the  variable  studied,  there  is  an  overlap  between  the  two 
groups  observed.  They  wrote  that  this  means  some  retained  students  turn 
out  to  be  better  students  than  some  regularly  promoted  ones.  Therefore, 
further  research  is  necessary  to  determine  what  kinds  of  students  will 
benefit  from  nonpromotion. 

Educational  and  psychological  research  surrounding  the  subject  of 
official  school  nonpromotion  demonstrates  that  there  is  a need  for 
further  studies  to  refine  techniques  for  analyzing  each  student  indi- 
vidually, to  encourage  a more  successful  school  experience.  The  present 
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study  was  an  attempt  to  meet  the  above  stated  need.  Its  purpose  was  to 
locate  those  student  characteristics  that  predict  benefits  associated 
with  official  school  nonpromotion  in  the  elementary  grades.  Its  goal 
was  to  enable  educators  to  distinguish  between  students  who  will  benefit 
from  promotion  and  those  who  would  seem  to  benefit  more  from  nonpro- 
motion. 

This  study  differed  from  the  majority  of  the  reviewed  studies  in 
the  following  two  ways:  (1)  Benefit  was  not  defined  as  a student 
reaching  group  grade  norms,  but  as  the  significant  educational  gains 
each  individual  made  compared  to  his  own  score  the  year  before  non- 
promotion; and  (2)  The  purpose  of  the  study  was  not  to  describe  the 
characteristics  of  students  who  are  most  likely  to  be  nonpromoted,  but 
to  locate  those  existing  student  characteristics  that  seem  to  be  related 
to  personal  benefit  during  the  repeated  year  and  the  year  after. 

Ideally,  results  generated  from  this  study  will  supplement  what  is 
known  about  the  practice  of  nonpromotion.  Knowing  those  student  char- 
acteristics related  to  benefits  associated  with  nonpromotion  in  the 
elementary  school  can  help  educators  locate  those  individuals  who 
should  be  retained  and  promote  those  who  would  benefit  more  in  classes 


with  their  age-mates. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  DESIGN  OF  THE  STUDY 


The  purpose  of  the  present  study  was  to  answer  the  following 
general  question:  Are  certain  student  characteristics  related  to 

benefits  associated  with  official  school  nonpromotion  in  the  elementary 
grades?  This  chapter  will  describe  the  design,  sample  population, 
instrumentation,  data  collection,  and  data  analysis  of  the  study. 

The  Design 

This  study  used  an  ex  post  facto  quasi-experimental  design.  As 
such,  it  was  essentially  descriptive.  The  analysis  was  based  on  mul- 
tiple regression  and  multiple  discriminant  analysis. 

According  to  Ferguson  (1981),  in  developing  the  design  for  a study, 
the  investigator  must  address  the  following  issues:  (1)  Select  the 

values  or  categories  of  the  independent  variable,  or  variables,  to  be 
compared.  (In  this  study,  the  independent  variables  were  measured  IQ 
scores,  race,  sex,  grade  level  retained,  an  age-peer  index,  and  the 
difference  in  expanded  scale  score  units  of  the  CTBS  total  achievement 
battery  and  total  reading  between  the  student  and  the  district  mean  the 
year  the  retention  decision  was  made.);  (2)  Select  the  subjects  for 
the  study.  (In  this  study,  the  subjects  were  children  retained  in 
Orange  County  at  the  end  of  the  1978-79  school  year,  in  grades  one, 
three,  and  five.);  (3)  Apply  rules  whereby  subjects  are  assigned  to 
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particular  categories.  (Groups  of  retained  and  promoted  students  exist. 
The  subjects  were  not  randomly  assigned  to  the  groups  of  promoted  or 
nonpromoted  students.  The  students  studied  were  all  students  selected 
for  this  study  for  whom  data  were  available  concerning  both  the  depen- 
dent and  independent  variables.);  and  (4)  Specify  the  observations  or 
measurements  to  be  made  on  each  subject.  (The  students  in  this  study 
had  been  given  tests  to  measure  their  intelligence  quotient,  as  well  as 
tests  to  measure  academic  achievement,  and  had  data  concerning  the  other 
independent  variables  available  from  their  cumulative  records.  Data 
were  analyzed  by  regression  analysis,  discriminant  analysis,  frequency 
distributions,  and  crosstabulations.) 

Population 

The  population  for  this  study  consisted  of  first,  third,  and  fifth 
grade  students  reported  in  district  school  records  as  retained  at  the 
end  of  the  1978-79  school  year  by  the  Orange  County  School  System.  The 
population  was  further  limited  to  those  students  on  the  list  for  whom 
information  was  available  on  all  of  the  selected  variables.  This  lim- 
itation was  based  on  the  following  criteria:  (1)  having  been  non- 

promoted to  the  following  grade,  (2)  having  been  given  an  intelligence 
test  by  a school  psychologist,  (3)  having  test  data  from  the  Compre- 
hensive Tests  of  Basic  Skills  (CTBS),  and  (4)  having  information  on 
race,  grade  level  retained,  sex,  and  chronological  age. 

Of  the  seven  hundred  and  forty- three  first  graders  retained,  this 
study  analyzed  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  (36  percent);  of  two  hundred 
and  twelve  third  graders  retained,  this  study  analyzed  seventy-eight  (37 
percent);  and  of  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  fifth  graders  retained, 
seventy-eight  (52  percent)  were  analyzed. 
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In  Orange  County,  Florida,  students  are  either  promoted  or  not 

promoted  based  upon  the  following  school  board  policy: 

Promotion  From  Grades  1-6.  Promotion  from  grades  1-6  will  be 
determined  by  the  progress  a student  makes  toward  the  mastery  of 
school  objectives  with  special  emphasis  placed  upon  the  mastery  of 
basic  skills.  Stanine  scores  for  reading,  language,  and  mathe- 
matics on  the  Comprehensive  Tests  of  Basic  Skills  for  each  grade, 
1-6,  will  serve  as  guidelines  for  monitoring  student  progress 
annually.  Students  who  score  below  the  fourth  stanine  in  one  or 
more  of  these  areas  will  be  considered  as  candidates  for  possible 
retention. 

A student  will  be  expected  to  achieve  at  or  above  the  fourth 
stanine  in  reading,  language,  and  mathematics  at  grades  three  and 
five  on  the  Comprehensive  Tests  of  Basic  Skills  and  to  meet  the 
minimum  standards  on  the  State-Wide  Assessment  test  prescribed  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education.  These  tests  will  serve  as 
another  major  criterion  in  considering  the  promotion  of  a student 
from  grade  three  to  grade  four  or  from  grade  five  to  grade  six. 

Retention  shall  not  be  automatic  for  any  student.  A placement 
committee  consisting  of  the  Principal,  the  classroom  teacher,  and 
any  other  personnel  designated  by  the  Principal  will  consider 
matters  of  retention  and  potential  administrative  promotions. 
Consideration  of  administrative  promotion  shall  be  based  on  such 
factors  as  physical  size,  emotional  and  social  readiness,  extensive 
absences  due  to  illnesses,  previous  retention,  a first  language 
other  than  English,  participation  in  alternative  programs,  and 
parental  attitudes.  The  Principal  has  the  responsibility  for  all 
final  decisions  regarding  retention  and  administrative  promotion. 

Retention  of  a student  shall  be  limited  to  two  years  in  the  elem- 
entary grades.  Additional  retention  may  be  considered  by  a place- 
ment committee  consisting  of  the  Principal,  the  classroom  teacher, 
and  any  other  personnel  designated  by  the  Principal  where  social 
and  intellectual  readiness  and  physical  size  warrant  special 
consideration. 

The  parent(s)  or  guardian(s)  of  a student  not  making  adequate 
progress  must  be  notified  in  writing  by  the  end  of  the  first  bi- 
quinmester  if  teacher  judgment  indicates  the  student  may  not  be 
meeting  standards.  (Orange  County  School  Board  Policies,  Pro- 
cedures, and  Rules,  1978). 
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Instrumentation 

IQ  Tests 

The  Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Children  (WISC) , the  Wechsler 
Preschool  and  Primary  Scale  of  Intelligence  (WPPSI) , and  the  Stanford- 
Binet  Intelligence  Scale  were  used  because  they  were  tests  employed  by 
school  psychologists  in  the  school  district  at  the  time  of  the  study  and 
will  be  available  for  future  nonpromotion  decisions.  Buros'  Mental 
Measurement  Yearbooks  (1972  and  1978)  reported  that  these  tests  are,  in 
general,  well-standardized,  stable  instruments  that  are  both  time- 
honored  and  buttressed  by  a tremendous  amount  of  research. 

Since  these  tests  differ  in  their  standard  deviations  and  standard 
error  of  measurements,  a regression  coefficient  equation  converted  the 
Stanford-Binet  scores  to  the  WISC  or  WPPSI  scores  through  the  linear 
relationships  equation  of  a straight  line.  The  equation  used  was 

Y'  = bX  + C,  where  b = 15  and  C = 6.25. 

(WISC)  (Stanford-Binet)  16 

Achievement  Tests 

Total  Reading  scores  and  Total  Achievement  Battery  scores  were  the 
areas  of  achievement  considered  in  this  study.  These  areas  were  chosen 
because  they  are  traditional  areas  of  achievement  and  they  were  men- 
tioned as  guidelines  for  pupil  progression  for  elementary  children  in 
Orange  County. 

The  Comprehensive  Tests  of  Basic  Skills  (CTBS)  was  the  instrument 
chosen  to  measure  achievement.  This  decision  was  made  because  it  was 


the  achievement  test  used  by  the  school  district  and  will  be  available 
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for  future  nonpromotion  decisions.  Buros'  Seventh  and  Eighth  Mental 
Measurement  Yearbooks  (1972  and  1978)  reported  favorable  reviews  for  the 
CTBS . The  CTBS  measures  basic  skills  with  multiple  choice  test  items. 
The  basic  skills  are  classified  into  four  major  tests:  reading,  lan- 

guage, arithmetic,  and  study  skills.  Each  skill  area  is  divided  into 
two  or  three  subtests.  Norms  are  provided  for  three  testing  periods 
yearly:  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  the  academic  year.  The 

achievement  battery  is  designed  to  measure  the  extent  to  which  students 
have  acquired  skills  that  are  required  for  effective  use  of  language  and 
numbers  in  every  day  living  and  for  further  academic  study.  The  empha- 
sis in  the  CTBS  is  on  the  measurement  of  skills  rather  than  speed.  A 
variety  of  norms  are  reported:  percentiles,  stanines,  grade  equiva- 

lents, and  expanded  standard  scores. 

The  reviewers  in  Buros'  Mental  Measurement  recommended  the  CTBS, 
but  had  reservations  about  sufficient  reliability  and  validity  data. 

They  wrote  that  the  test  materials  appear  to  represent  reasonable  tasks 
for  basic  skills  achievement  measures. 

Student  Records 

At  the  request  of  the  Associate  Superintendent  of  Elementary 
Education  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  study,  a computer  program  was 
written  to  collect  the  student  demographic  and  academic  data  necessary 
for  this  study  from  the  permanent  record  file  maintained  in  the  computer 
by  the  school  system.  Information  was  compiled  on  all  children  retained 
from  1978  through  1981  and  categorized  by  grade  and  school  for  the 
entire  school  system.  The  printout  also  provided  each  nonpromoted 
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student's  full  name,  birthdate,  race,  sex,  and  student  identification 
number.  Another  program  pulled  together  CTBS  achievement  results  for 
Orange  County  students  by  grade  and  school  for  the  years  1978  through 
1981. 

Measured  IQ  scores  were  collected  manually  from  the  Orange  County 
Student  Services  file  room.  Files  on  all  nonpromoted  first,  third,  and 
fifth  grade  students  retained  at  the  end  of  the  1978-79  school  year  were 
sought.  Those  students  with  psychological  files  and  all  required  data 
were  included  in  this  study. 

Data  Collection 

After  deciding  upon  the  population  and  instrumentation  for  the 
study,  permission  to  conduct  the  research  had  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Research  Office  of  Orange  County.  This  permission  was  granted.  Addi- 
tionally, permission  was  granted  by  the  Associate  Superintendent  of 
Student  Services  and  Exceptional  Education  to  seek  IQ  scores  from 
psychological  files. 

Three  years  of  CTBS  achievement  data  were  collected  concerning  each 
student  in  the  study.  Measured  IQ  scores  were  recorded.  Information 
was  gathered  concerning  race,  birthdate,  sex,  and  grade  of  retention. 

Benefit  Scores:  the  Dependent  Variable 

To  answer  the  question,  "Are  certain  student  characteristics 
related  to  benefits  associated  with  official  school  nonpromotion  in  the 
elementary  grades?"  students  were  assigned  a benefit  score  in  reading 
and  in  total  achievement  battery  based  on  their  relative  standing  in 
district  CTBS  records  for  the  year  of  the  retention  decision  and  each 
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of  two  succeeding  years.  Each  benefit  score  was  a derived  score  cal- 
culated from  a pair  of  differences:  the  difference  of  each  student's 

expanded  scale  score  from  the  Orange  County  School  District's  grade 
level  mean  expanded  score  for  (A)  the  year  of  the  nonpromotion  decision, 
or  the  base  year,  (B)  the  next  immediate  year,  and  (C)  one  year  follow- 
ing the  repeated  year.  The  two  benefit  scores  for  both  reading  and 
total  achievement  battery  were  the  differences  defined  as  B minus  A and 
C minus  A,  when  A,  B,  and  C we^jre  the  differences  specified  above. 

Once  the  benefit  scores  were  calculated,  a frequency  distribution 
was  programmed  to  show  the  distribution  of  each  of  the  benefit  scores: 
benefit  in  reading  the  repeated  year,  benefit  in  reading  the  year 
following  the  repeated  year,  benefit  in  total  achievement  battery  the 
repeated  year,  and  benefit  in  total  achievement  battery  the  year  follow- 
ing the  repeated  year.  Based  on  these  frequency  distributions,  benefit 
categories  were  formed.  The  four  categories  of  benefit  were  high  gain, 
low  gain,  neutral,  and  detriment. 

Educational  and  measurement  specialists  have  no  generally  accepted 
definition  of  educational  significance  dealing  with  achievement  scores. 
To  deal  with  that  problem  and  similar  problems  in  the  evaluation  of 
school  programs,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  funded  a number  of 
special  programs  intended  to  generate  guidelines  for  the  interpretation 
of  student  improvement.  As  pointed  out  by  Horst,  Tallmadge,  and  Wood 
(1975),  as  well  as  others,  the  attempt  to  obtain  widespread  agreement  on 
such  guidelines  has  not  been  very  successful.  However,  Horst  et  al. 
recommended  that  professors  providing  technical  assistance  to  Title  I 
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and  similar  educational  compensatory  programs  look  at  the  standard 
deviation  of  the  measure  to  determine  the  magnitude  of  increased  mean 
scores  that  could  be  considered  educationally  significant.  Their 
recommendation  was  that  differences,  or  growth,  in  mean  scores  that 
exceed  somewhere  between  .3  and  .5  standard  deviations  of  the  reference 
group  can  be  considered  educationally  significant. 

In  this  study,  the  basis  for  calculating  the  benefit  score  cate- 
gories was  the  use  of  the  standard  deviation  given  for  the  CTBS  scores 
for  the  reported  norm  group  at  each  grade  level.  The  standard  deviation 
varied  for  each  CTBS  score,  for  each  grade  level,  and  for  each  year  of 
the  study.  High  gain  was  defined  as  any  benefit  score  that  was  more 
than  1.0  standard  deviation  above  the  base  year's  relative  score.  Low 
gain  was  any  benefit  score  that  was  between  .5  and  1.0  standard  devi- 
ations above  the  base  year's  relative  score.  Neutral,  or  remaining 
essentially  the  same,  was  any  benefit  score  that  fell  between  plus  and 
minus  .5  standard  deviations  of  the  base  year's  relative  score.  Detri- 
ment was  any  benefit  score  that  fell  more  than  .5  standard  deviations 
below  the  base  year's  relative  score. 

Data  Analysis 

A regression  equation  was  formulated  to  determine  how  much  of  the 
total  variance  in  the  academic  benefit  scores  was  accounted  for  by  the 
linear  combination  of  (1)  measured  intelligence,  (2)  race,  (3)  sex,  (4) 
grade  level  retained,  (5)  the  age-peer  index,  (6)  the  distance  from  the 
county  mean  scale  score  in  total  achievement  battery  the  year  the 
nonpromotion  decision  was  made,  (7)  the  distance  from  the  county  mean 
scale  score  in  reading  the  year  the  nonpromotion  decision  was  made. 
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and  (8)  first-order  interactions  of  the  important  variables.  The  data 

were  analyzed  in  a stepwise  hierarchical  manner  to  determine  whether 

each  variable  entering  the  equation  made  a statistically  significant 

contribution  to  the  variance  in  the  student's  academic  performance  after 

the  preceding  variables  in  the  equation  were  taken  into  account.  The 

stepwise  regression  was  based  on  the  following  model  for  the  interaction 

analysis:  Y'=a+b  X +b  X +...b  X 

112  2 k k 

2 

(Draper  and  Smith,  1966).  Regression  coefficients  and  R 's  were  ex- 
amined at  each  step. 

Dummy  variables  were  used  to  insert  the  nominal-scale  variables 
into  the  regression  equations,  by  assigning  a score  depending  upon  the 
presence  or  absence  of  a particular  characteristic  in  the  original 
variable.  Once  having  this  arbitrary  score,  the  dummy  variables  could 
enter  the  regression  equation  as  a separate  variable  (Nie,  Hull, 

Jenkins,  Steinbrenner , and  Bent,  1975).  In  this  study,  dummy  variables 
were  created  for  Grade  Level  Retained,  Age-Peer  Index,  Race,  and  Measured 
IQ  categories. 

After  the  children  were  classified  into  one  of  the  four  benefit  or 
detriment  categories  (high  gain,  low  gain,  neutral,  or  detriment)  using 
information  from  the  frequency  distribution  of  benefit  scores,  a dis- 
criminant analysis  program  was  used  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  same 
predictor  variables  successfully  predicted  into  which  of  the  four  bene- 
fit groups  a child  was  likely  to  enter.  In  addition  to  yielding  a 
regression  equation  with  regression  weights  for  each  individual  predictor, 
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the  discriminant  anaylsis  provided  a basis  for  using  the  predictor 
variables  to  assign  each  individual  to  one  of  the  criterion  groups. 

For  descriptive  explanation  of  the  relationships  between  variables, 
a follow-up  description  was  done  (1)  by  providing  a frequency  distri- 
bution of  the  continuous  variables,  and  (2)  by  treating  categorical 
variables  data  with  the  CROSSTABS  subprogram.  This  treatment  resulted 
in  two-way  joint  frequency  tables  that  showed  how  each  factor  identified 
in  the  discriminant  analysis  was  functioning. 

Because  the  CROSSTABS  subprogram  deals  with  discrete  variables, 
some  of  the  variables  were  recoded  into  categories  during  that  aspect  of 
the  data  analysis.  The  distance  from  the  county  mean  scale  score  in 
reading  the  year  the  nonpromotion  decision  was  made,  the  distance  from 
the  county  mean  scale  score  in  total  achievement  battery  the  year  the 
nonpromotion  decision  was  made,  and  measured  IQ  scores  are  continuous 
variables  that  were  recoded.  Race  was  recoded  from  five  categories  to 
three:  black,  white,  and  other. 

Summary 

This  chapter  has  described  the  research  design  proposed  to  carry 
out  the  study.  It  has  been  devoted  to  a description  of  the  design, 
sample  population,  instrumentation,  data  collection,  and  data  analysis. 

A description  of  the  county  policy  for  retaining  students  was  given. 

The  chapter  also  included  technical  support  for  the  instruments  used  in 
the  study.  The  data  collected  during  this  study,  along  with  the  anal- 
ysis of  the  data,  are  presented  in  Chapter  IV. 


CHAPTER  IV 


RESULTS  OF  THE  STUDY 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  answer  the  following  general 
question:  Are  certain  student  characteristics  related  to  benefits 

associated  with  official  school  nonpromotion  in  the  elementary  grades? 
Specific  instrumentation  was  used  to  address  the  following  related 
questions,  in  both  reading  and  total  achievement: 

1.  To  what  extent  can  a measure  of  student  academic  benefit  after 
nonpromotion  be  predicted  by  selected  student  demographic  and  achieve- 
ment variables? 

2.  Taking  from  one  to  seven  variables  at  a time,  what  combination 
of  variables  best  predicts  the  measure  of  student  academic  benefit  from 
nonpromotion? 

3.  When  nonpromoted  students  are  classified  into  four  categories 
of  degree  of  benefit  or  detriment,  to  what  extent  can  students  be 
correctly  classified  by  taking  from  one  to  seven  demographic  and  aca- 
demic variables  at  a time? 

This  data  analysis  was  executed  in  four  statistical  parts.  The 
first  part  consisted  of  frequencies  and  percentages  computed  on  each 
variable  using  the  subprogram  FREQUENCIES  of  the  Statistical  Package  for 
Social  Sciences,  SPSS  (Nie,  Hull,  Jenkins,  Steinbrenner , and  Bent, 

1975).  Descriptive  statistics  are  presented  in  Tables  2 through  12. 
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The  data  were  then  analyzed  by  a multiple  regression  analysis 
statistical  procedure.  The  purpose  of  this  analysis  was  to  determine 
how  much  of  the  total  variance  in  the  student's  academic  benefit  score 
in  reading  and  total  achievement  was  accounted  for  by  the  predictor 
variables.  The  goal  was  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  academic 
benefit  was  predicted  by  those  variables.  The  SPSS  subprogram  REGRES- 
SION was  used.  Regression  statistics  are  presented  in  Tables  13  through 
16. 

Discriminant  analyses  were  next  employed  to  determine  if  the 
predictor  variables  could  differentiate  between  groups  of  students 
classified  by  levels  of  benefit.  The  SPSS  subprogram  DISCRIMINANT  was 
used.  Tables  17  through  50  include  the  discriminant  analyses  summaries. 

Finally,  to  provide  a simplified  description  of  how  the  distribu- 
tions of  the  predictor  variables  differed  by  levels  of  student  benefit, 
the  data  were  analyzed  with  the  SPSS  subprogram  CROSSTABS.  Crosstabu- 
lation tables  are  included  in  with  the  discriminant  analyses  summaries 
in  Tables  17  through  50. 

Descriptive  Statistics 

The  student  population  was  comprised  of  four  hundred  and  twenty 
children  who  were  not  promoted  to  the  next  grade  at  the  end  of  either 
the  first,  third,  or  fifth  grade  class  after  the  1978-79  school  year  in 
Orange  County,  Florida.  This  investigator  collected  information  from 
school  records  on  the  following  demographic  and  academic  variables: 
sex,  grade  level  at  which  retained,  age,  race,  measured  IQ,  reading 
expanded  scale  scores  on  the  CTBS  for  the  years  1979  through  1981,  and 
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the  total  achievement  expanded  scale  scores  on  the  CTBS  for  the  years 
1979  through  1981.  The  four  hundred  and  twenty  students  constitute  the 
population  of  all  the  nonpromoted  students  in  grades  one,  three,  and 
five  for  whom  the  desired  information  was  available  in  the  school 
records.  The  statistics  that  describe  this  population  are  presented  in 
Tables  2 through  8. 

As  presented  in  Table  2,  among  first  graders  who  were  retained, 

68.2  percent  were  male  and  31.8  percent  were  female.  Among  third 
graders,  69.2  percent  were  male  and  30.8  percent  were  female.  In  the 
fifth  grade,  73.1  percent  were  male  and  26.9  percent  were  female. 
Overall,  69.3  percent  of  the  students  were  male  and  30.7  percent  were 
female. 

The  grade  level  at  which  these  students  were  retained  can  be  seen 
from  Table  2.  Most  of  the  students  for  whom  all  data  were  available 
were  first  graders.  They  made  up  62.8  percent  of  the  students  in  this 
study.  These  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  students  were  36  percent  of  all 
first  graders  retained  in  Orange  County  at  the  end  of  the  1978-79 
school  year.  There  were  seventy-eight  third  graders  and  seventy-eight 
fifth  graders  for  whom  all  information  was  available.  Thirty-seven 
percent  of  all  Orange  County  students  retained  in  the  third  grade  and  52 
percent  of  all  students  retained  in  the  fifth  grade  in  the  1978-79 
school  year  were  included  in  this  analysis. 
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Table  2 

Frequencies  and  Percentages  of  Student 
Sex  and  the  Grade  Level  at  Which  Retained 


Count 
Row  Pet. 

Male 

Female 

Row 

Total3 

180 

84 

264 

Grade  1 

68.  2 

31.8 

100.0  (62.8) 

54 

24 

78 

Grade  3 

69.2 

30.8 

100.0  (18.6) 

57 

21 

78 

Grade  5 

73.1 

26.9 

100.0  (18.6) 

Co lumn 

291 

129 

420 

Total 

69.3 

30.7 

100.0  (100.0) 

aNumbers  in  parentheses  indicate  the  percentage  of  the  total  students 
located  in  each  grade  level. 

Table  3 displays  the  relative  age  of  the  students  retained. 
Students  were  categorized  into  the  Age-Peer  Index  according  to  their 
birthdates  and  the  age  they  were  when  the  retention  decision  was  made. 
Specific  guidelines  were  outlined  on  page  8,  Table  1,  of  this  paper. 

When  retained  as  first  graders,  32.2  percent  were  younger  than 
average,  43.6  percent  were  average,  and  24.2  percent  were  older  than 
average.  When  retained  as  third  graders,  21.8  percent  were  younger, 
33.3  percent  were  average,  and  44.9  percent  were  older.  When  retained 
as  fifth  graders,  only  17.9  percent  were  younger,  35.9  percent  were 
average,  and  46.2  percent  were  older.  Overall,  the  district  schools 
retained  relatively  more  first  grade  students  who  were  younger  than 
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average  compared  to  third  and  fifth  grade  students.  Nearly  half  of  the 
students  retained  at  the  end  of  the  third  and  fifth  grades  were  older 
than  their  peers. 


Table  3 

Frequencies  and  Percentages  of  Age-Peer  Index 
and  the  Grade  Level  at  Which  Retained 


Count 
Row  Pet. 

Younger 
Than  Avg. 

Average 

Older 
Than  Avg. 

Row 

Total 

85 

115 

64 

264 

Grade  1 

32.2 

43.6 

24.2 

100.0 

17 

26 

35 

78 

Grade  3 

21.8 

33.3 

44.9 

100.0 

14 

28 

36 

78 

Grade  5 

17.9 

35.9 

46.2 

100.0 

Column 

116 

169 

135 

420 

Total 

27.6 

40.2 

32.1 

100.0 

The  distribution  of  the  retained  students  by  race  is  shown  in  Table 
4.  Among  the  retained  first  grade  students,  58  percent  were  white  and 
36  percent  were  black.  Six  percent  were  either  Hispanic,  Asian,  or 
American  Indian.  Of  the  retained  third  graders,  62.8  percent  were  white 
and  28.2  percent  were  black.  Nine  percent  were  one  of  the  other  ethnic 
categories.  In  the  fifth  grade,  57.7  percent  of  the  retainees  were 
white,  37.2  percent  were  black,  and  5.1  percent  were  American  Indian. 
Overall,  58.8  percent  of  the  retainees  were  white  students,  34.8  percent 
were  black,  and  6.4  percent  were  members  of  other  ethnic  groups. 
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Table  4 

Frequencies  and  Percentages  of  Student 


Race 

and  the  Grade  Level  at 

Which 

Retained 

Count 
Row  Pet . 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Asian 

American 

Indian 

Row 

Total 

153 

95 

9 

3 

4 

264 

Grade  1 

58.0 

36.0 

3.4 

1.1 

1.5 

100.0 

49 

22 

2 

2 

3 

78 

Grade  3 

62.8 

28.2 

2.6 

2.6 

3.8 

100.0 

45 

29 

0 

0 

4 

78 

Grade  5 

57.7 

37.2 

0 

0 

5.1 

100.0 

Column 

247 

146 

11 

5 

11 

420 

Total 

58.8 

34.8 

2.6 

1.2 

2.6 

100.0 

The  distribution  of  IQ  scores  is  displayed  in  Table  5.  Table  6 
shows  the  distribution  of  IQ  after  IQ  measures  were  categorized  into 
ranges.  The  IQ  scores  of  the  students  in  this  study  varied  from  46  to 
132,  a range  of  eighty-seven  points.  The  retained  first  graders  also 
had  scores  ranging  from  46  to  132.  The  third  graders’  scores  ranged 
from  72  to  118.  The  fifth  graders  scored  between  65  and  131.  The 
median  IQ  was  87.03,  the  mean  IQ  was  87.97,  with  a standard  deviation  of 
12.55  IQ  points.  The  IQ's  of  most  of  the  retained  students  fell  between 
70  and  109,  with  over  half  of  the  scores  falling  between  80  and  99. 
Slightly  over  one-third  of  the  students  had  IQ  scores  in  the  80  to  89 
range . 

As  shown  in  Table  6,  very  few  of  the  retained  Orange  County  stu- 
dents had  IQ  scores  above  110  (2.7  percent  of  first  graders,  5.1  percent 
of  third  graders,  and  3.9  percent  of  fifth  graders).  Approximately  40 
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Table  5 

Frequencies  and  Percentages  of  Student 
Measured  IQ  and  the  Grade  Level  at  Which  Retained 


IQ  Score 

Grade 

Row 

Column  Pct.a 

1 

3 

5 

Total 

130-139 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0.4 

0 

1.3 

0.5 

120-129 

4 

0 

0 

4 

1.5 

0 

0 

0.9 

110-119 

3 

4 

2 

9 

1.1 

5.1 

2.6 

2.2 

100-109 

34 

11 

15 

60 

12.9 

4.1 

19.3 

14.3 

90-99 

65 

25 

12 

102 

24.6 

32.1 

15.4 

24.2 

80-89 

88 

23 

34 

145 

33.4 

29.5 

43.6 

34.6 

70-79 

48 

15 

12 

75 

18.1 

19.2 

15.3 

17.8 

60-69 

14 

0 

2 

16 

5.3 

0 

2.6 

3.8 

50-59 

6 

0 

0 

6 

2.3 

0 

0 

1.5 

40-49 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0.4 

0 

0 

0.2 

Column 

264 

78 

78 

420 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Note:  Median  IQ 

= 87.03  Mean  IQ  = 87.97 

Standard  Deviation  = 

12.55 

The  percentages 

are  column 

percentages. 
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Table  6 

Frequencies  and  Percentages  of  IQ  Ranges 
and  the  Grade  Level  at  Which  Retained 


Count 
Row  Pet. 

Above 
Avg.  IQ 
(IQ  >110) 

Average 
IQ  ' 

(904IQ4.110) 

Below 
Avg.  IQ 
(IQ<  90) 

Row 

Total 

7 

100 

157 

264 

Grade  1 

2.7 

37.9 

59.4 

100.0 

4 

36 

38 

78 

Grade  3 

5.1 

46.2 

48.7 

100.0 

3 

27 

48 

78 

Grade  5 

3.9 

34.6 

61.5 

100.0 

Column 

14 

163 

243 

420 

Total 

3.3 

38.8 

57.9 

100.0 

percent  of  all  students  retained  had  IQ  scores  between  90  and  110  (37.9 
percent  of  first  graders,  46.2  percent  of  third  graders,  and  34.6 
percent  of  fifth  graders).  Most  students  retained  had  IQ  scores  below 
90  (59.4  percent  of  first  graders,  48.7  percent  of  third  graders,  and 
61.5  percent  of  the  fifth  graders). 

Students  were  also  categorized  by  the  magnitude  of  their  difference 
from  the  respective  county  mean  scale  scores  in  reading  and  total 
achievement  battery  the  year  of  the  retention  decision,  the  base  year. 
These  differences  were  placed  into  categories  in  the  following  manner: 
Category  1 = score  greater  than  or  equal  to  the  county  mean 
through  25  points  below 
Category  2 = 26  through  50  points  below 
Category  3 = 51  through  75  points  below 
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Category  4 = 76  through  100  points  below 

Category  5 = 101  through  125  points  below 

Category  6 = 126  through  150  points  below 

Category  7 = 151  through  the  score  that  was  the  farthest  below 

the  county  mean  scale  score 

Over  half  of  the  retained  students  had  scores  that  were  more  than 
seventy-five  scale  score  points  below  the  county  mean  in  reading. 

Nearly  a third  had  scores  that  were  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  points 
below  the  county  average.  A higher  percentage  of  fifth  graders  with 
extremely  low  scores  were  retained  than  at  any  other  level.  Although 
most  students  were  located  far  below  the  county  mean,  10.5  percent  of 
the  students  retained  were  very  close  to  or  above  the  county  average 
(Table  7).  When  comparing  the  students  to  the  county  mean  scale  score 
in  total  achievement  battery,  the  scores  were  similar  to  the  reading 
differences  along  every  dimension  (Table  8). 

The  FREQUENCIES  subprogram  also  gave  information  from  which  four 
benefit  or  detriment  categories  were  derived.  Each  student  with  com- 
plete achievement  test  data  had  four  benefit  or  detriment  scores:  one 

in  reading  at  the  end  of  the  repeated  year,  one  in  reading  at  the  end 

of  the  year  following  the  repeated  year,  one  in  total  achievement 

battery  at  the  end  of  the  repeated  year,  and  one  in  total  achievement 

battery  at  the  end  of  the  year  following  the  repeated  year.  The  fre- 

quency distributions  of  these  benefit  scores  were  then  classified  into 
high  gain,  low  gain,  neutral,  or  detriment  categories.  The  basis  for 
calculating  the  benefit  score  categories  was  the  use  of  the  standard 
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deviation  (S.D.)  unit  given  for  the  reported  norm  group  at  each  grade 
level.  The  standard  deviation  varied  for  each  score,  for  each  grade 
level,  and  for  each  year  of  the  study.  High  gain  was  defined  as  any 
benefit  score  that  was  more  than  1.0  standard  deviation  above  the  base 
year's  relative  score.  Low  gain  was  any  benefit  score  that  was  between 
.5  and  1.0  standard  deviations  above  the  base  year's  relative  score. 
Neutral,  or  remaining  essentially  the  same,  was  any  benefit  score  that 
fell  between  plus  and  minus  .5  standard  deviations  of  the  base  year's 
relative  score.  A relative  score  was  the  difference  between  the  stu- 
dent's score  and  the  mean  score  for  the  grade  level  in  which  the  student 
was  enrolled  during  the  year  of  testing.  Therefore,  a detriment  score 
indicated  the  student  was  further  below  the  school  district's  grade 
level  mean  than  during  the  base  year,  whereas  a high  gain  indicated  the 
student's  score  during  the  year  of  testing  improved  over  the  relative 
position  of  the  base  year  by  more  than  1.0  standard  deviation. 

Tables  9 through  12  contain  the  number  and  percentage  of  students 
falling  into  each  category  of  the  four  benefit  scores.  The  year  the 
students  repeated,  70.3  percent  improved  their  relative  performance 
compared  to  their  previous  reading  scale  score.  About  the  same  per- 
centage, 72.6  percent,  benefited  in  total  battery  scores.  At  the  end 
of  that  repeated  year,  a lower  relative  score  was  recorded  for  only  3 
percent  of  the  students  on  the  reading  test  and  for  only  . 7 percent  on 
the  total  battery.  However,  in  both  areas,  26.7  percent  remained  about 
the  same:  there  was  no  benefit  from  the  repeated  year  in  either  area 


(Tables  9 and  11) . 
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The  data  for  the  year  following  repetition  gave  a different  per- 
spective of  benefits.  In  the  second  year,  the  proportion  of  students 
who  showed  some  degree  of  benefit  in  reading  dropped  to  49.7  percent. 
About  the  same  percentage  of  students  (51  percent)  showed  some  benefit 
in  total  battery.  By  the  end  of  the  year  following  repetition,  a large 
proportion  (50.3  percent  in  reading  and  49  percent  in  total  battery)  of 
the  students  who  were  not  promoted  either  scored  at  approximately  the 
same  relative  position  or  a lower  relative  position  when  compared  with 
the  year  of  the  nonpromotion  decision  (Tables  10  and  12). 


Table  9 

Frequencies  and  Percentages  of  the  Students' 
Benefit  in  Reading  the  Year  Repeated 


Count 
Row  Pet. 

Detriment 

Neutral 

Low  Gain 

High  Gain 

Row 

Total 

4 

34 

47 

106 

191 

Grade  la 

2.1 

17.8 

24.6 

55.5 

100.0 

3 

22 

25 

12 

62 

Grade  3 

4.8 

35.5 

40.3 

19.4 

100.0 

2 

23 

16 

2 

43 

Grade  5C 

4.7 

53.4 

37.2 

4.7 

100.0 

Column 

9 

79 

88 

120 

296 

Total 

3.0 

26.7 

29.8 

40.5 

100.0 

Note : 73  cases  of  missing  data  in  grade  1 group 

16  cases  of  missing  data  in  grade  3 group 

35  cases  of  missing  data  in  grade  5 group 


aS.D.  of  grade  1 = 45.2 
^S.D.  of  grade  3 = 70.8 
CS.D.  of  grade  5 = 84.9 
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Table  10 


Frequencies  and  Percentages  of  the  Students' 
Benefit  in  Reading  the  Year  After  the  Repeated  Year 

Count 
Row  Pet. 

Detriment 

Neutral 

Low  Gain 

High  Gain 

Row 

Total 

21 

77 

51 

42 

191 

Grade  la 

11.0 

40.3 

26.7 

22.0 

100.0 

1 

21 

27 

13 

62 

Grade  3^ 

1.6 

33.9 

43.5 

21.0 

100.0 

1 

28 

11 

3 

43 

Grade  5C 

2.3 

65.1 

25.6 

7.0 

100.0 

Column 

23 

126 

89 

58 

296 

Total 

7.8 

42.5 

30.1 

19.6 

100.0 

Note : 73  cases  of  missing  data  in  grade  1 group 

16  cases  of  missing  data  in  grade  3 group 

35  cases  of  missing  data  in  grade  5 group 


aS.D.  of  grade  1 = 59.2 
^S.D.  of  grade  3 = 78.6 
CS.D.  of  grade  5 = 93.2 
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Table  11 

Frequencies  and  Percentages  of  the  Students' 
Benefit  in  Total  Battery  the  Year  Repeated 


Count 

Row 

Row  Pet. 

Detriment 

Neutral 

Low  Gain 

High  Gain 

Total 

2 

25 

55 

103 

185 

Grade  la 

1.1 

13.5 

29.7 

55.7 

100.0 

0 

27 

23 

10 

60 

Grade  3^ 

0 

45.0 

38.3 

16.7 

100.0 

0 

25 

15 

3 

43 

Grade  5C 

0 

58.1 

34.9 

7.0 

100.0 

Column 

2 

77 

93 

116 

288 

Total 

0.7 

26.7 

32.3 

40.3 

100.0 

Note:  79 

cases  of  missing  data  in 

grade  1 group 

18 

cases  of  missing  data  in 

grade  3 group 

35  cases  of  missing  data  in  grade  5 group 

aS.D.  of  grade  1 = 50.7 
^S.D.  of  grade  3 = 74.4 
CS.D.  of  grade  5 = 82.9 
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Table  12 


Frequencies  and  Percentages  of  the 
Benefit  in  Total  Battery  the  Year  After 

Students ' 
the  Repeated  Year 

Count 
Row  Pet. 

Detriment 

Neutral 

Low  Gain 

High  Gain 

Row 

Total 

19 

75 

47 

44 

185 

Grade  la 

10.3 

40.  5 

25.4 

23.8 

100.0 

1 

27 

20 

12 

60 

Grade  3^ 

1.7 

45.0 

33.3 

20.0 

100.0 

0 

29 

12 

2 

43 

Grade  5C 

0 

67.4 

27.9 

4.7 

100.0 

Column 

20 

131 

79 

58 

288 

Total 

6.9 

42.1 

27.4 

23.6 

100.0 

Note:  79  cases  of  missing  data  in  grade  1 group 

18  cases  of  missing  data  in  grade  3 group 

35  cases  of  missing  data  in  grade  5 group 

aS.D.  of  grade  1 = 62.4 
^S.D.  of  grade  3 = 76.7 
CS.D.  of  grade  5 = 92.0 

Prediction  of  Benefit 

A multiple  regression  equation  was  formulated  to  determine  how  much 
of  the  total  variance  in  the  four  academic  benefit  scores  was  accounted 
for  by  the  linear  combination  of  the  following  seven  predictor  vari- 
ables: (1)  age-peer  index,  (2)  sex,  (3)  race,  (4)  grade  level  retained, 

(5)  measured  IQ,  (6)  the  distance  from  the  county  mean  scale  score  in 
reading  the  year  the  nonpromotion  decision  was  made,  and  (7)  the 
distance  from  the  county  mean  scale  score  in  total  achievement  battery 
the  year  the  nonpromotion  decision  was  made.  In  all,  four  separate 
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regression  analyses  were  conducted — one  for  each  of  the  four  benefit 
scores:  reading  at  the  end  of  the  repeated  year,  reading  at  the  end  of 

the  following  year,  total  battery  at  the  end  of  the  repeated  year,  and 
total  battery  at  the  end  of  the  following  year. 

The  regression  analysis  was  completed  in  stages.  First,  a stepwise 
regression  analysis  was  completed  without  external  control  of  the 
sequence.  The  original  regression  program  identified  the  predictor 
variables  that  best  predicted  benefit  scores  in  each  of  the  four  equa- 
tions. Based  on  an  examination  of  the  sequence  of  variables  entering 
into  the  stepwise  regression,  four  other  regression  programs  were 
planned.  This  time  the  investigator  specified  the  order  of  inclusion  of 
the  predictor  variables.  The  order  of  inclusion  was  determined  by  the 
stepwise  regression,  but  the  dummy  variables  were  controlled  so  that  all 
dummy  variables  required  to  represent  a specific  categorical  variable 
were  entered  simultaneously.  Tables  13  through  16  contain  the  summary 
information  of  the  stepwise  multiple  regression  analysis. 

In  the  analyses,  a case  was  automatically  omitted  from  all  calcu- 
lations when  that  case  contained  a missing  value  on  any  variable  entered 
into  the  regression  list.  The  omission  of  missing  values  resulted  in 
two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  cases  being  analyzed  the  repeated  year  and 
two  hundred  and  ninety-six  the  year  after  the  repeated  year. 

The  outcomes  of  the  four  regression  analyses  are  displayed  in 

2 

Tables  13  through  16.  The  R values  (the  coefficients  of  determination) 
describe  the  percentage  of  the  variance  of  the  benefit  scores  that  was 
accounted  for  by  the  predictor  variables  at  each  step  of  the  regression 
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2 2 
analyses.  The  "R  Change"  is  simply  the  difference  between  the  R value 

2 

at  each  step  and  the  R value  at  the  previous  step.  The  multiple 

regression  coefficients  are  available  upon  request. 

Benefit  in  Reading  the  Repeated  Year 

The  results  from  the  stepwise  multiple  regression  using  benefit  in 

reading  the  repeated  year  as  the  dependent  variable  are  reported  in 

Table  13.  The  sequence  by  which  the  independent  variables  were  ordered 

is  listed  under  the  column  heading  Step.  The  variable  entered  first  was 

Distance  from  the  County  Mean  in  Reading.  This  produced  a Multiple  R of 
2 2 

.35  and  an  R of  .123.  The  R value  indicates  that  the  first  variable 
accounted  for  12.3  percent  of  the  variance  in  reading  benefit.  The 
addition  of  the  variable  G rade  Level  Retained  produced  a Multiple  R of 
.434  and  an  R of  .189.  The  R value  indicates  that,  in  combination, 
these  first  two  variables  accounted  for  18.9  percent  of  the  variance. 

O 

The  addition  of  Measured  IQ  produced  a Multiple  R of  .472  and  an  R of 
2 

.223.  The  R value  indicates  that  these  three  variables  in  combination 

accounted  for  22.3  percent  of  the  variance.  The  addition  of  Race 

2 2 

produced  a Multiple  R of  .486  and  an  R of  .236.  The  R value  indicates 

that  these  four  variables  accounted  for  23.6  percent  of  the  variance. 

The  addition  of  Age-Peer  Index,  Distance  from  the  County  Mean  in  Total 

Battery,  and  Sex  raised  the  Multiple  R to  .493  and  the  R to  .243,  which 

means  that  24.3  percent  of  the  variance  was  then  accounted  for.  After 

the  seventh  step,  pairwise  interaction  variables  were  entered.  In 

combination,  these  interaction  variables  produced  a Multiple  R of  .532 
2 

and  an  R of  .283.  In  combination,  these  last  variables  added  4 percent 


to  the  total  variance. 
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After  all  eight  steps  were  entered,  28.3  percent  of  the  total 

variance  in  reading  benefit  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  was  accounted 

for.  The  last  three  independent  variables  (Age-Peer  Index,  Total 

2 

Battery  Distance,  and  Sex)  increased  the  R value  by  less  than  1 percent 
and  contributed  a negligible  amount  to  the  prediction.  Race  contributed 
slightly  over  1 percent,  which  is  a very  small  proportion  of  the  vari- 
ance. Distance  from  the  County  Mean  in  Reading  and  Grade  Level  Retained 
contributed  the  most  to  prediction. 

Table  13 

Summary  of  the  Stepwise  Multiple  Regression  with 
Benefit  in  Reading  the  Repeated  Year  the  Dependent  Variable 


Step 

Variable  Multiple  R 

R2 

R2  Change 

1 

Distance  from  county 
mean  in  reading  (AR) 

0.350 

0.123 

0.123 

2 

Grade  level 
retained  (GLR) 

0.434 

0.189 

0.066 

3 

Measured  IQ 

0.472 

0.223 

0.034 

4 

Race 

0.486 

0.236 

0.013 

5 

Age-Peer  Index 

0.489 

0.239 

0.003 

6 

Distance  from  county 
mean  in  total 
battery  (AT) 

0.491 

0.241 

0.002 

7 

Sex 

0.493 

0.243 

0.002 

8 

Interaction  variables 
(AR  by  IQ,  AR  by 
Race,  AR  by  GLR, 

GLR  by  Race) 

0.532 

0.283 

0.040 
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Benefit  in  Reading  the  Year  After  the  Repeated  Year 

The  results  of  the  stepwise  multiple  regression  using  benefit  in 

reading  the  following  year  as  the  dependent  variable  are  reported  in 

Table  14.  The  variable  entered  first  was  Distance  from  the  County  Mean 

2 2 

in  Reading.  This  produced  a Multiple  R of  .30  and  an  R of  .09.  The  R 

value  indicates  that  the  first  variable  accounted  for  9 percent  of  the 

variance  in  reading  this  year.  Measured  IQ,  Race,  Distance  from  the 

County  Mean  in  Total  Battery,  and  Grade  Level  Retained  entered  the 

regression  in  that  respective  order.  Each  of  these  variables  added  at 

2 

least  .01  to  the  value  of  R . The  addition  of  Age-Peer  Index  contnb- 

2 

uted  less  than  .01  to  the  value  of  R . After  the  sixth  step,  pairwise 

interaction  variables  were  entered.  In  combination,  these  interaction 

2 

variables  only  slightly  increased  the  value  of  the  Multiple  R and  R . 

After  all  seven  steps  were  entered,  30.2  percent  of  the  variance  in 
reading  the  year  following  retention  was  accounted  for.  Distance  from 
the  County  Mean  in  Reading  and  Measured  IQ  contributed  the  most  to 
prediction,  with  Race,  Distance  from  the  County  Mean  in  Total  Battery, 
and  the  interaction  variables  in  combination  contributing  10.4  percent 


of  the  variance. 
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Table  14 

Summary  of  the  Stepwise  Multiple  Regression  with 
Benefit  in  Reading  the  Year  After  the 
Repeated  Year  the  Dependent  Variable 


Step 

Variable  Multiple  R 

R2 

R2  Change 

1 

Distance  from  county 
mean  in  reading  (AR) 

0.300 

0.090 

0.090 

2 

Measured  IQ 

0.419 

0.176 

0.086 

3 

Race 

0.467 

0.218 

0.042 

4 

Distance  from  county 
mean  in  total 
battery  (AT) 

0.502 

0.252 

0.034 

5 

Grade  level  retained 
(GLR) 

0.518 

0.268 

0.016 

6 

Age-Peer  Index 

0.523 

0.  274 

0.006 

7 

Interaction  variables 
(AR  by  IQ,  AR  by 
Race,  AR  by  GLR, 

GLR  by  Race) 

0.550 

0.302 

0.028 

Benefit  in  Total  Battery  the  Repeated  Year 
The  results  of  the  stepwise  regression  using  benefit  in  total 
battery  the  repeated  year  are  reported  in  Table  15.  The  variable 

entered  first  was  Distance  from  the  County  Mean  in  Total  Battery.  This 

2 2 

produced  a Multiple  R of  .425  and  an  R of  .181.  The  R value  indicates 
that  the  first  variable  accounted  for  18.1  percent  of  the  variance  in 

total  battery  benefit  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  addition  of  Grade 

2 2 

Level  Retained  produced  a Multiple  R of  .488  and  an  R of  .238.  The  R 
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value  indicates  that,  in  combination,  these  two  variables  accounted  for 

23-8  percent  of  the  variance.  The  addition  of  Measured  IQ  produced  a 

? 9 

Multiple  R of  .534  and  an  R of  .285.  The  R value  indicates  that  these 

three  variables  in  combination  accounted  for  28.5  percent  of  the  var- 

2 

iance.  The  addition  of  Race  produced  a Multiple  R of  .546  and  an  R of 

.299.  The  R^  value  indicates  that  these  four  variables  accounted  for 

29.9  percent  of  the  variance.  The  addition  of  Distance  from  the  County 

Mean  in  Reading,  Age-Peer  Index,  and  Sex  raised  the  Multiple  R to  .562 
2 2 

and  the  R to  .316.  The  R value  indicates  that  31.6  percent  of  the 

variance  was  accounted  for  by  all  the  previous  variables.  After  the 

seventh  step,  pairwise  interaction  variables  were  entered.  In  combin- 

2 

ation,  these  interactions  produced  a Multiple  R of  .60  and  an  R of 
.360.  In  combination,  these  variables  and  the  previous  seven  accounted 
for  36  percent  of  the  variance. 

After  all  eight  steps  were  entered,  36  percent  of  the  variance  in 
total  battery  benefit  at  the  end  of  the  year  following  retention  was 
accounted  for.  Distance  from  the  County  Mean  in  Reading  and  Sex  in- 
creased  the  R value  by  less  than  1 percent  and  contributed  a negligible 
amount  to  the  prediction.  Age-Peer  Index  and  Race  each  contributed 
slightly  over  1 percent,  which  was  a very  small  proportion  of  the 
variance.  Distance  from  the  County  Mean  in  Total  Battery  and  Grade 
Level  Retained  contributed  the  most  to  prediction,  with  Measured  IQ,  and 
the  interaction  variables  contributing  9.1  percent  of  the  variance. 
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Table  15 

Summary  of  the  Stepwise  Multiple  Regression  with 
Benefit  in  Total  Battery  the  Repeated  Year  the  Dependent  Variable 


Step 

Variable  Multiple  R 

R2 

R2  Change 

1 

Distance  from  county 
mean  in  total 
battery  (AT) 

0.425 

0.181 

0.181 

2 

Grade  level 
retained  (GLR) 

0.488 

0.238 

0.057 

3 

Measured  IQ 

0.534 

0.285 

0.047 

4 

Race 

0.546 

0.299 

0.014 

5 

Distance  from  county 
mean  in  reading  (AR) 

0.551 

0.304 

0.005 

6 

Age-Peer  Index 

0.562 

0.316 

0.012 

7 

Sex 

0.562 

0.316 

0.000 

8 

Interaction  variables 
(AT  by  IQ,  AT  by 
Race,  AT  by  GLR, 

GLR  by  Race) 

0.600 

0.360 

0.044 

Benefit  in  Total  Battery 

the  Year  After  the  Repeated  Year 

The  results  from  the  stepwise  multiple 

regression 

using  benefit  in 

total  battery  the  year  following 

retention 

are  reported 

in  Table  16. 

The  variable  entered  first  was  Distance  from  the  County  Mean  in  Total 
Battery.  This  produced  a Multiple  R of  .298  and  and  R2  of  .089.  The  R2 
value  indicates  that  the  first  variable  accounted  for  8.9  percent  of  the 
variance  in  total  battery.  Measured  IQ,  Race,  Grade  Level  Retained,  and 
Age-Peer  Index  entered  the  regression  in  that  respective  order. 
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2 

Each  of  these  variables  added  at  least  .01  to  the  value  of  R . Sex 
contributed  less  than  .01  to  the  value  of  R . After  the  sixth  step,  the 
pairwise  interaction  variables  were  added.  In  combination,  these 

interaction  variables  only  slightly  increased  the  value  of  the  Multiple 

2 

R and  R . 

After  all  the  interactions,  25.8  percent  of  the  variance  in  total 
battery  the  year  following  retention  was  accounted  for.  Distance  from 
the  County  Mean  in  Total  Battery  and  Measured  IQ  made  the  greatest 
impact  on  the  prediction  of  benefit,  with  Race,  Grade  Level  Retained, 
Age-Peer  Index,  Sex  and  the  interaction  variables  in  combination  con- 
tributing 9.4  percent  of  the  variance. 

These  four  multiple  regression  procedures  determined  the  extent  of 
the  total  variance  in  the  four  benefit  scores  that  was  accounted  for  by 
the  predictor  variables  in  this  study.  Overall,  slightly  over  70 
percent  of  the  variance  in  the  dependent  variables  of  reading  for  both 
years  and  of  total  battery  for  the  second  year,  and  approximately  65 
percent  of  the  variance  in  total  battery  the  first  year  were  not  ex- 
plained by  these  variables. 

Each  of  the  variables  by  themselves  failed  to  account  for  a large 
amount  of  the  variance  of  any  of  the  four  benefit  scores.  However,  in 
combination.  Distance  from  the  County  Mean  scores,  Grade  Level  Retained, 
Measured  IQ,  and  Race  accounted  for  approximately  25  percent  of  the 
variance.  When  all  the  variables  and  interactions  were  combined,  from 
25.8  to  36  of  the  variance  was  accounted  for.  The  next  part  of  the 
analysis,  discriminant  analysis  and  crosstabulations , provided  another 
description  of  these  relationships. 
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Table  16 

Summary  of  the  Stepwise  Multiple  Regression  with 
Benefit  in  Total  Battery  the  Year  After  the 
Repeated  Year  the  Dependent  Variable 


Step 

Variable  Multiple  R 

R2 

R2  Change 

1 

Distance  from  county 
mean  in  total 
battery  (AT) 

0.298 

0.089 

0.089 

2 

Measured  IQ 

0.405 

0.164 

0.075 

3 

Race 

0.440 

0.193 

0.029 

4 

Grade  level  retained 
(GLR) 

0.459 

0.211 

0.018 

5 

Age-Peer  Index 

0.480 

0.231 

0.020 

6 

Sex 

0.485 

0.235 

0.004 

7 

Interaction  variables 
(AT  by  IQ,  AT  by 
Race,  AT  by  GLR, 

GLR  by  Race) 

0.508 

0.258 

0.023 

Summary 

The  answer  to  the  first  study  question  was  that  from  25.8  to  36 
percent  of  the  total  variance  of  student  academic  benefit  after  non- 
promotion was  predicted  by  the  selected  student  demographic  and  achieve- 
ment variables  used  in  this  study.  The  answer  to  the  second  study 
question  was  that  the  combination  of  the  variables  of  Distance  from  the 
County  Mean  scores.  Grade  Level  Retained,  Measured  IQ,  and  Race  best 
predicted  the  measure  of  student  academic  benefit  after  nonpromotion. 
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Extent  to  Which  Students  Can  Be  Correctly 
Classified  According  to  Benefit 

In  education,  school  personnel  are  not  usually  concerned  with 
determining  how  much  of  the  total  variance  in  academic  benefit  scores 
can  be  accounted  for  by  the  linear  combination  of  academic  and  demo- 
graphic variables  with  which  the  first  two  study  questions  dealt. 
Educators  are  concerned  more  with  predicting  into  which  of  several 
groups  a child  is  likely  to  enter.  A discriminant  analysis  program  can 
be  used  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  students  can  be  correctly 
classified  into  categories.  The  last  study  question  dealt  with  this 
second  kind  of  prediction. 

Discriminant  analysis  starts  by  statistically  distinguishing 
between  several  groups  of  cases.  The  mathematical  purpose  of  discrim- 
inant analysis  is  to  weight  and  linearly  combine  the  variables  in  such  a 
way  that  the  groups  are  made  as  statistically  distinct  as  possible. 

Once  the  discriminant  functions  that  satisfactorily  separate  the  known 
group  memberships  have  been  derived,  the  program  can  derive  a set  of 
functions  that  permit  the  classification  of  students  with  unknown 
memberships  (Nie  et  al. , 1975). 

The  discriminant  analysis  was  carried  out  after  the  benefit  scores 
were  classified  into  benefit  categories:  detriment,  neutral  (no  change), 

low  gain,  and  high  gain.  The  analysis  was  completed  by  using  the  SPSS 
stepwise  discriminant  analysis  program.  A printout  was  produced  that 
provided  a crosstabulation  of  actual  group  membership  with  the  predicted 
group  membership.  Since  there  is  usually  considerable  overlap  among 
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groups,  the  classification  program  was  not  always  able  to  correctly 
classify  all  cases  as  members  of  the  groups  to  which  they  actually 
belonged.  However,  by  classifying  the  cases  into  predicted  and  actual 
group  membership,  it  was  possible  to  empirically  measure  the  success  in 
discrimination  by  observing  the  percentage  of  cases  correctly  classi- 
fied. From  the  classification  table,  it  was  also  possible  to  identify 
the  location  of  classification  errors. 

Since  seven  demographic  and  academic  variables  were  used  in  this 
study,  the  investigator  identified  those  variables  that  were  most 
useful  for  discrimination  of  benefit  categories.  A trial  discriminant 
analysis  program  was  run.  The  stepwise  discriminant  analysis  entered 
the  variables  somewhat  similarly  to  the  order  of  the  variables  entered 
in  the  multiple  regression  analysis.  Four  separate  discriminant  anal- 
yses were  run  using  the  stepwise  procedure — one  for  each  benefit  score: 
reading  at  the  end  of  the  repeated  year,  reading  at  the  end  of  the 
following  year,  total  battery  at  the  end  of  the  repeated  year,  and  total 
battery  at  the  end  of  the  following  year.  The  dependent  variables  were 
classified  into  four  categories: 

Category  1 = detriment  (more  than  .5  S.D.  below  the  base 
year's  relative  score) 

Category  2 = neutral  (within  -.5  to  .5  S.D.  of  the  base 
year's  relative  score) 

Category  3 = low  gain  (.5  to  1.0  S.D.  above  the  base 
year's  relative  score) 

Category  4 = high  gain  (more  than  1.0  S.D.  above  the  base 
year's  relative  score) 
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A relative  score  was  the  difference  between  the  student's  score  and 
the  mean  score  for  the  grade  level  in  which  the  student  was  enrolled 
during  the  year  of  testing.  Therefore,  a detriment  score  indicated  the 
student  was  further  below  the  school  district's  grade  level  mean  than 
during  the  base  year,  whereas  a high  gain  indicated  the  student's  score 
during  the  year  of  testing  improved  over  the  relative  position  of  the 
base  year  by  more  than  1.0  standard  deviation.  Benefit  referred  to 
educational  gains  each  individual  made  compared  to  his  own  score  the 

base  year,  the  year  of  the  nonpromotion  decision. 

2 

In  this  study,  the  Mahalanobis  D Method  was  chosen  as  the  criteria 
to  maximize  the  distance  between  the  two  closest  groups.  Cases  were 
automatically  omitted  from  all  calculations  when  that  case  contained  a 
missing  value  on  any  variable  entered  into  the  discriminant  analysis. 

A crosstabulation  was  generated  as  each  successive  variable  entered  the 
stepwise  discriminant  analysis.  The  discriminant  function  coefficients 
are  available  upon  request. 

Benefit  in  Reading  the  Repeated  Year 
Table  17  presents  the  classification  results  when  Distance  from  the 
County  Mean  in  Reading  was  used  to  predict  benefit  in  reading  the 
repeated  year.  Nearly  30  percent  of  the  students  were  correctly  cate- 
gorized. Correct  classification  percentages  by  category  ranged  from  8.9 
to  77.8.  The  variable  Distance  from  the  County  Mean  in  Reading  cor- 
rectly discriminated  students  classified  by  detriment  and  those  classi- 
fied by  high  gain;  however,  it  was  not  useful  in  discriminating  the 
neutral  and  low  gain  students.  The  reason  for  the  poor  classification 
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in  these  two  middle  categories  appears  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
students  in  these  categories  were  fairly  widely  distributed  across  the 
full  range  of  Distance  scores.  These  distributions  can  easily  be  seen 
in  Table  18. 

The  reason  for  better  classification  in  the  categories  of  detriment 
and  high  gain  appears  to  reflect  the  fact  that  a larger  percentage  of 
the  students  classified  in  these  categories  were  located  within  a 
limited  range  of  scores  on  the  Distance  variable.  Students  whose  ini- 
tial score  was  further  from  the  county  mean  benefited  more  than  students 
who  scored  very  close  to  the  county  mean  in  reading.  Seventy-five 
percent  of  the  students  who  benefited  had  scores  that  fell  in  the  range 
of  twenty-six  to  one  hundred  points  below  the  county  mean  in  reading; 
whereas,  55.6  percent  of  the  students  suffering  detriment  had  scores 
within  twenty-five  points  of  the  county  mean. 

After  including  the  variable  Grade  Level  Retained,  it  was  possible 
to  correctly  classify  47  percent  of  the  students.  The  percentages  of 
correct  classification  ranged  from  18.2  to  85  percent  over  the  four 
categories  (Table  19).  Although  classification  improved  overall,  a loss 
of  accuracy  occurred  in  the  detriment  group;  however,  this  involved  only 
two  students.  The  neutral  group  improved  from  9 to  20  percent  correct 
classification.  The  low  gain  group  moved  from  14  to  18  percent.  Most 
of  the  improvement  arose  in  the  high  gain  group,  where  correct  classi- 
fication moved  from  52  to  85  percent.  Table  20  illustrates  that  the 
reason  Grade  Level  Retained  added  to  the  percentage  of  correct  classi- 
fication was  that  more  first  grade  retainees  showed  high  gain  than  any 
other  retainees.  Of  those  who  showed  high  gain,  88.3  percent  were  first 
graders  and  only  1.7  percent  were  fifth  graders. 
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Table  17 

Classification  Results  when  Distance  from  the 
County  Mean  in  Reading  Is  Used  to 
Predict  Benefit  in  Reading  the  Repeated  Year 


Count 

Predicted 

Group  Membership 

Row 

Row  Pet. 

Detriment 

Neutral 

Low  Gain 

High  Gain 

Total 

Actual  Group 
Membership 

a7 

1 

0 

1 

9 

Detriment 

77.8 

11.1 

0.0 

11.1 

100.0 

30 

a7 

8 

34 

79 

Neutral 

38.0 

8.9 

10.1 

43.0 

100.0 

29 

11 

a12 

36 

88 

Low  Gain 

33.0 

12.5 

13.6 

40.9 

100.0 

23 

19 

16 

a62 

120 

High  Gain 

19.2 

15.8 

13.3 

51.7 

100.0 

Note : Percentage  of  students  correctly  classified  = 29.7 

aThese  are  the  students  whose  predicted  group  membership  was  also  their 
actual  group  membership. 
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Table  18 

Crosstabulations  of  Benefit  Categories  in 
Reading  the  Repeated  Year  and 
Scores  Showing  Distance  from  the  County  Mean  in 
Reading  the  Year  of  the  Nonpromotion  Decision 


Count 
Row  Pet. 
Column  Pet. 

Detriment 

Neutral 

Low  Gain 

High  Gain 

Row 

Total 

.>  Mean 

Through  25 

5 

20 

10 

9 

44 

Points  Below 

11.4 

45.5 

22.7 

20.5 

100.0 

55.6 

25.3 

11.3 

7.5 

26-50 

2 

15 

25 

21 

63 

Points  Below 

3.2 

23.8 

39.7 

33.3 

100.0 

22.2 

19.0 

28.4 

17.5 

51-75 

1 

12 

19 

35 

67 

Points  Below 

1.5 

17.9 

28.4 

52.2 

100.0 

11.1 

15.2 

21.6 

29.2 

76-100 

0 

16 

22 

34 

72 

Points  Below 

0.0 

22.2 

30.6 

47.2 

100.0 

0.0 

20.2 

25.0 

28.3 

101-125 

1 

10 

5 

11 

27 

Points  Below 

3.7 

37.0 

18.5 

40.7 

100.0 

11.1 

12.7 

5.7 

9.2 

126-150 

0 

5 

5 

8 

18 

Points  Below 

0.0 

27.8 

27.8 

44.4 

100.0 

0.0 

6.3 

5.7 

6.7 

More  Than  100 

0 

1 

2 

2 

5 

Points  Below 

0.0 

20.0 

40.0 

40.0 

100.0 

0.0 

1.3 

2.3 

1.7 

Column 

9 

79 

88 

120 

296 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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Table  19 

Classification  Results  when  Distance  from  the 
County  Mean  in  Reading  and  Grade  Level  Retained 
Are  Used  to  Predict  Benefit  in 
Reading  the  Repeated  Year 


Count 

Predicted 

Group  Membership 

Row 

Row  Pet. 

Detriment 

Neutral 

Low  Gain 

High  Gain 

Total 

Actual  Group 
Membership 

a5 

1 

1 

2 

9 

Detriment 

55.6 

11.1 

11.1 

22.2 

100.0 

20 

a16 

17 

26 

79 

Neutral 

25.3 

20.3 

21.5 

32.9 

100.0 

14 

15 

a16 

43 

88 

Low  Gain 

15.9 

17.0 

18.2 

48.9 

100.0 

6 

1 

11 

a102 

120 

High  Gain 

5.0 

0.8 

9.2 

85.0 

100.0 

Note:  Percentage  of  students  correctly  classified  = 47 

aThese  are  the  students  whose  predicted  group  membership  was  also  their 
actual  group  membership. 


After  adding  the  pairwise  interactions  between  the  Distance  from 
the  County  Mean  in  Reading  and  the  Grade  Level  Retained  to  the  variables 
already  in  the  discriminant  analysis,  it  was  possible  to  increase  the 
percentage  of  correct  classification  from  47.0  to  49.3  percent.  The 
percentages  of  correct  classification  by  category  ranged  from  24.1  to 
74.2.  Although  classification  improved  overall,  a loss  of  accuracy 
occurred  in  both  the  detriment  and  the  high  gain  groups.  Accuracy 
increased  in  both  the  neutral  and  the  low  gain  categories.  Although  two 
groups  gained  and  two  lost,  more  balance  was  obtained  among  the  groups 
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Table  20 

Crosstabulations  of  Benefit  Categories  in 
Reading  the  Repeated  Year  and 
Grade  Level  at  Which  Retained 


Count 
Row  Pet. 
Column  Pet. 

Detriment 

Neutral 

Low  Gain 

High  Gain 

Row 

Total 

4 

34 

47 

106 

191 

Grade  1 

2.1 

17.8 

24.6 

55.5 

100.0 

44.5 

43.0 

53.4 

88.3 

3 

22 

25 

12 

62 

Grade  3 

4.8 

35.5 

40.3 

19.4 

100.0 

33.3 

27.9 

28.4 

10.0 

2 

23 

16 

2 

43 

Grade  5 

4.7 

53.5 

37.2 

4.7 

100.0 

22.2 

29.1 

18.2 

1.7 

Column 

9 

79 

88 

120 

296 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

in  regard  to  correct  classification  by  the  addition  of  the  interaction 
variables  (Table  21) . 

Introducing  additional  variables  and  interactions  of  variables 
produced  no  substantial  change  in  the  ability  to  correctly  classify. 
Therefore,  analysis  was  stopped  at  this  point. 

Using  the  strategy  of  combining  the  low  and  high  gain  groups,  this 
combination  of  Distance  from  the  County  Mean  in  Reading,  the  Grade  Level 
Retained,  and  the  interactions  of  the  two,  correctly  classified  55.6 
percent  of  the  detriment  group,  20.3  percent  of  the  neutral  group,  and 
176  out  of  208,  or  84.6  percent  of  the  two  gain  groups  combined.  Over- 
all, a total  of  199  out  of  296,  or  67.2  percent  were  correctly  classi- 
fied when  the  four  group  discriminant  analysis  procedure  was  used  with 
the  top  two  gain  groups  combined  after  classification  (Table  21) . 
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Table  21 

Classification  Results  When  Distance  from  the 
County  Mean  in  Reading,  Grade  Level  Retained,  and 
Pairwise  Interactions  of  These  Two  Variables 
Are  Used  to  Predict  Benefit  in  Reading  the 
Repeated  Year 


Count 

Predicted 

Group  Membership 

Row 

Row  Pet. 

Detriment 

Neutral 

Low  Gain 

High  Gain 

Total 

Actual  Group 
Membership 

a4 

2 

1 

2 

9 

Detriment 

44.4 

22.2 

11.1 

22.2 

100.0 

14 

a19 

27 

19 

79 

Neutral 

17.7 

24.1 

34.  2 

24.1 

100.0 

15 

13 

a34 

26 

88 

Low  Gain 

17.0 

14.8 

38.6 

29.5 

100.0 

4 

0 

27 

a89 

120 

High  Gain 

3.3 

0.0 

22.5 

74.2 

100.0 

Note : Percentage  of  students  correctly  classified  = 49.3 

aThese  are  the  students  whose  predicted  group  membership  was  also  their 
actual  group  membership. 


Benefit  in  Reading  the  Year  After  the  Repeated  Year 

In  the  next  discriminant  analysis,  benefit  in  reading  the  year 
following  retention  served  as  the  dependent  variable.  Table  22  presents 
the  classification  results  when  Distance  from  the  County  Mean  in  Reading 
was  used  to  predict  benefit  in  reading  the  year  after  the  repeated  year. 
Nearly  23  percent  of  the  students  were  correctly  categorized.  Correct 
classification  percentages  ranged  from  7.9  to  56.5  over  the  four  groups. 
The  variable  Distance  from  the  County  Mean  in  Reading  correctly  discrimi- 
nated students  in  the  detriment  and  high  gain  categories;  however,  it 
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Table  22 


Classification  Results  when  Distance  from  the 
County  Mean  in  Reading  Is  Used  to  Predict 
Benefit  in  Reading  the  Year  After  the  Repeated  Year 


Count 

Predicted 

Group  Membership 

Row 

Row  Pet. 

Detriment 

Neutral 

Low  Gain 

High  Gain 

Total 

Actual  Group 
Membership 

a13 

3 

3 

4 

23 

Detriment 

56.5 

13.0 

13.0 

17.4 

100.0 

52 

a10 

14 

50 

126 

Neutral 

41.3 

7.9 

11.1 

39.7 

100.0 

29 

10 

a13 

37 

89 

Low  Gain 

32.6 

11.2 

14.6 

41.6 

100.0 

15 

2 

10 

a31 

58 

High  Gain 

25.9 

3.4 

17.2 

53.4 

100.0 

Note:  Percentage  of  students  correctly  classified  = 22.6 

aThese  are  the  students  whose  predicted  group  membership  was  also  their 
actual  group  membership. 


was  not  useful  in  discriminating  the  neutral  and  low  gain  students.  The 
reason  for  the  poor  classification  in  these  two  middle  categories 
appears  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  students  in  these  categories  were 
fairly  widely  distributed  across  the  full  range  of  Distance  scores. 

These  distributions  can  easily  be  seen  in  Table  23.  The  reason  for 
better  classification  in  the  categories  of  detriment  and  high  gain 
appears  to  reflect  the  fact  that  students  whose  initial  reading  score 
was  further  from  the  county  mean  benefited  more  than  students  who  scored 
close  to  the  county  mean  in  reading. 
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Table  23 

Crosstabulations  of  Benefit  Categories  in  Reading  the 
Year  After  the  Repeated  Year  and  Scores  Showing 
Distance  from  the  County  Mean  in 
Reading  the  Year  of  the  Nonpromotion  Decision 


Count 
Row  Pet. 
Column  Pet. 

Detriment 

Neutral 

Low  Gain 

High  Gain 

Row 

Total 

7>  Mean 

Through  25 

6 

27 

8 

3 

44 

Points  Below 

13.6 

61.4 

18.2 

6.8 

100.0 

26.1 

21.4 

9.0 

5.2 

26-50 

7 

24 

20 

12 

63 

Points  Below 

11.1 

38.1 

31.7 

19.0 

100.0 

30.4 

19.1 

22.5 

20.7 

51-75 

6 

25 

24 

12 

67 

Points  Below 

9.0 

37.3 

35.8 

17.9 

100.0 

26.1 

19.8 

27.0 

20.  7 

76-100 

3 

26 

27 

16 

72 

Points  Below 

4.2 

36.1 

37.5 

22.2 

100.0 

13.0 

20.6 

30.3 

27.6 

101-125 

1 

16 

5 

5 

27 

Points  Below 

3.7 

59.3 

18.5 

18.5 

100.0 

4.4 

12.7 

5.6 

8.6 

126-150 

0 

7 

3 

8 

18 

Points  Below 

0.0 

38.9 

16.7 

44.4 

100.0 

0.0 

5.6 

3.4 

13.8 

More  Than  150 

0 

1 

2 

2 

5 

Points  Below 

0.0 

20.0 

40.0 

40.0 

100.0 

0.0 

0.8 

2.2 

3.4 

Column 

23 

126 

89 

58 

296 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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After  including  the  variable  Grade  Level  Retained,  it  was  possible 
to  increase  the  percentage  correctly  classified  to  33.1.  The  percent- 
ages of  correct  classification  ranged  from  22.2  to  78.3  percent  over  the 
four  categories  (Table  24).  Although  classification  improved  overall,  a 
loss  of  accuracy  occurred  in  the  high  gain  group.  The  detriment  group 
improved  from  56  percent  to  78  percent  correct  classification.  The 
neutral  group  improved  from  8 to  22  percent.  The  low  gain  group  rose 
from  15  percent  to  29  percent.  An  examination  of  Table  25  illustrates 
why  Grade  Level  Retained  added  to  the  percentage  of  correct  classifi- 
cation. Two  things  were  observed.  One  was  that  a large  majority  of  the 

Table  24 

Classification  Results  when  Distance  from  the 
County  Mean  in  Reading  and  Grade  Level  Retained  Are 
Used  to  Predict  Benefit  in  Reading  the 
Year  After  the  Repeated  Year 


Count 

Predicted  Group  Membership 

Row 

Row  Pet. 

Detriment 

Neutral 

Low  Gain 

High  Gain 

Total 

Actual  Group 
Membership 

a18 

1 

1 

3 

23 

Detriment 

78.3 

4.3 

4.3 

13.0 

100.0 

52 

a28 

20 

26 

126 

Neutral 

41.3 

22.2 

15.9 

20.6 

100.0 

32 

10 

a26 

21 

89 

Low  Gain 

36.0 

11.2 

29.2 

23.6 

100.0 

19 

2 

11 

a26 

58 

High  Gain 

32.8 

3.4 

19.0 

44.8 

100.0 

Note:  Percentage  of  students 

correctly 

classified 

= 33.1 

aThese  are  the 

students  whose 

predicted 

group  membership  was  also 

their 

actual  group  membership. 
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Table  25 

Crosstabulations  of  Benefit  Categories  in 
Reading  the  Year  After  the  Repeated  Year  and 
Grade  Level  at  Which  Retained 


Count 
Row  Pet. 
Column  Pet. 

Detriment 

Neutral 

Low  Gain 

High  Gain 

Row 

Total 

21 

77 

51 

42 

191 

Grade  1 

11.0 

40.3 

26.7 

22.0 

100.0 

91.4 

61.1 

57.3 

72.4 

1 

21 

27 

13 

62 

Grade  3 

1.6 

33.9 

43.5 

21.0 

100.0 

4.3 

16.7 

30.3 

22.4 

1 

28 

11 

3 

43 

Grade  5 

2.3 

65.1 

25.6 

7.0 

100.0 

4.3 

22.2 

12.4 

5.2 

Column 

23 

126 

89 

58 

296 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

students  at  all  grade  levels  fell  into  the  neutral  or  low  gain  cate- 
gories at  the  end  of  the  year  following  repetition.  The  other  was  that 
the  pattern  in  the  two  extreme  categories  of  detriment  and  high  gain  was 
substantially  different  at  each  grade  level.  Detriment  and  gain  were  11 
and  22  percent  respectively  in  the  first  grade,  1.6  and  21  percent 
respectively  in  the  third  grade,  and  2.3  and  7 percent  respectively  in 
the  fifth  grade. 

After  adding  the  pairwise  interactions  between  the  Distance  from 
the  County  Mean  in  Reading  and  the  Grade  Level  Retained  to  the  variables 
already  in  the  discriminant  analysis,  the  percentage  correctly  classified 
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Table  26 

Classification  Results  when  Distance  from  the 
County  Mean  in  Reading,  Grade  Level  Retained,  and 
Pairwise  Interactions  of  These  Two  Variables  Are  Used 
To  Predict  Benefit  in  Reading  the 
Year  After  the  Repeated  Year 


Count 

Predicted 

Group  Membership 

Row 

Row  Pet. 

Detriment 

Neutral 

Low  Gain 

High  Gain 

Total 

Actual  Group 
Membership 

a15 

11 

1 

6 

23 

Detriment 

65.2 

4.3 

4.3 

26.1 

100.0 

45 

a32 

16 

33 

126 

Neutral 

35.7 

25.4 

12.7 

26.2 

100.0 

29 

11 

a24 

25 

89 

Low  Gain 

32.6 

12.4 

27.0 

28.1 

100.0 

14 

2 

12 

a30 

58 

High  Gain 

24.1 

3.4 

20.7 

51.7 

100.0 

Note:  Percentage  of  students  correctly  classified  = 34.1 

aThese  are  the  students  whose  predicted  group  membership  was  also  their 
actual  group  membership. 


increased  1 percent  to  34.1  percent.  The  percentages  of  correct  classi- 
fication by  category  ranged  from  25.4  to  65.2  (Table  26).  Although 
classification  improved  overall,  two  of  the  four  groups  lost  accuracy. 
Accuracy  decreased  in  both  the  detriment  and  the  low  gain  groups,  but 
increased  in  both  the  neutral  and  high  gain  categories.  These  inter- 
action variables  contributed  very  little  assistance  toward  correct 
classification. 

After  adding  the  variable  Race  to  the  existing  variables,  it  was 
possible  to  increase  the  percentage  of  students  correctly  classified  by 
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3.4  percent  to  37.5.  The  percentages  of  correct  classification  ranged 
from  27.8  to  73.9  percent  over  the  four  categories  (Table  27).  Each 
group  gained  slightly  in  the  percentage  correctly  classified.  However, 
Table  28  indicates  that  all  three  race  categories  were  fairly  equally 
distributed  so  that  approximately  50  percent  of  each  race  fell  into  the 
categories  of  detriment  or  neutrality,  and  approximately  50  percent  fell 
into  the  categories  of  low  or  high  gain.  Of  the  white  retainees,  53.4 
percent  showed  some  gain;  of  the  black  retainees,  43.7  percent  showed 
some  gain.  Of  the  other  races,  47.3  percent  gained. 

Table  27 

Classification  Results  when  Distance  from  the 
County  Mean  in  Reading,  Grade  Level  Retained, 

Pairwise  Interactions  of  These  Two  Variables,  and 
Race  Are  Used  to  Predict  Benefit  in 
Reading  the  Year  After  the  Repeated  Year 


Count 

Predicted 

Group  Membership 

Row 

Row  Pet . 

Detriment 

Neutral 

Low  Gain 

High  Gain 

Total 

Actual  Group 
Membership 

a17 

2 

0 

4 

23 

Detriment 

73.9 

8.7 

0.0 

17.4 

100.0 

46 

a35 

13 

32 

126 

Neutral 

36.5 

27.8 

10.3 

25.4 

100.0 

18 

16 

a25 

30 

89 

Low  Gain 

20.2 

18.0 

28.1 

33.7 

100.0 

6 

9 

9 

a34 

58 

High  Gain 

10.3 

15.5 

15.5 

58.6 

100.0 

Note : Percentage  of  students  correctly  classified  = 37.5 

aThese  are  the  students  whose  predicted  group  membership  was  also  their 
actual  group  membership. 
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Table  28 

Crosstabulations  of  Benefit  Categories  in 
Reading  the  Year  After  the  Repeated  Year  and  Race 


Count 
Row  Pet. 
Column  Pet. 

Detriment 

Neutral 

Low  Gain 

High  Gain 

Row 

Total 

8 

73 

51 

42 

174 

White 

4.6 

42.0 

29.3 

24.1 

100.0 

34.8 

57.9 

57.3 

72.4 

13 

45 

31 

14 

103 

Black 

12.6 

43.7 

30.1 

13.6 

100.0 

56.5 

35.8 

34.8 

24.1 

2 

8 

7 

2 

19 

Other 

10.5 

42.1 

36.8 

10.5 

100.0 

8.  7 

6.3 

7.9 

3.5 

Column 

23 

126 

89 

58 

296 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

After  adding  the  pairwise  interactions  of  the  variables  Distance 
from  the  Mean  in  Reading  and  Measured  IQ  category  to  the  existing 
predictor  variables,  it  was  possible  to  increase  the  percentage  of 
students  correctly  classified  by  1.7  percent  to  39.2.  Correct  classi- 
fication percentages  by  category  ranged  from  27  to  69.6  percent  (Table 
29) . Although  correct  classification  improved  overall,  two  of  the  four 
groups  lost  accuracy.  The  neutral  and  the  high  gain  groups  gained.  The 
students  in  the  detriment  and  low  gain  categories  were  fairly  widely 
distributed  across  the  IQ  range  as  well  as  the  range  of  Distance  scores, 
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Table  29 

Classification  Results  when  Distance  from  the 
County  Mean  in  Reading,  Grade  Level  Retained, 
Pairwise  Interactions  of  These  Two  Variables,  Race,  and 
Pairwise  Interactions  of  the  Distance  Scores  and 
Measured  IQ  Category  Are  Used  to  Predict  Benefit  in 
Reading  the  Year  After  the  Repeated  Year 


Count 

Predicted 

Group  Membership 

Row 

Row  Pet. 

Detriment 

Neutral 

Low  Gain 

High  Gain 

Total 

Actual  Group 
Membership 

a16 

5 

0 

2 

23 

Detriment 

69.6 

21.7 

0.0 

8.7 

100.0 

44 

a37 

18 

27 

126 

Neutral 

34.9 

29.4 

14.3 

21.4 

100.0 

19 

21 

a24 

25 

89 

Low  Gain 

21.3 

23.6 

27.0 

28.1 

100.0 

7 

3 

9 

a39 

58 

High  Gain 

12.1 

5.2 

15.5 

67.2 

100.0 

Note : Percentage  of  students  correctly  classified  = 39.2 

aThese  are  the  students  whose  predicted  group  membership  was  also  their 
actual  group  membership. 


leading  to  poor  classification  in  these  categories.  Fifty  percent  or 
more  of  the  students  in  all  three  IQ  categories  fell  into  the  neutral 
and  low  gain  groups. 

After  including  the  pairwise  interactions  of  Grade  Level  Retained 
and  Race  to  the  existing  variables,  it  was  possible  to  increase  the 
percentage  of  correct  classification  from  39.2  to  42.2  percent  (Table 
30) . The  percentages  of  correct  classification  by  category  ranged  from 
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Table  30 

Classification  Results  when  Distance  from  the 
County  Mean  in  Reading,  Grade  Level  Retained, 
Pairwise  Interactions  of  These  Two  Variables,  Race, 
Pairwise  Interactions  of  the  Distance  Scores  and 
Measured  IQ  Category,  and  Pairwise  Interactions  of 
Grade  Level  Retained  and  Race  Are  Used  to  Predict 
Benefit  in  Reading  the  Year  After  the  Repeated  Year 


Count 

Predicted 

Group  Membership 

Row 

Row  Pet. 

Detriment 

Neutral 

Low  Gain 

High  Gain 

Total 

Actual  Group 
Membership 

a15 

3 

3 

2 

23 

Detriment 

65.2 

13.0 

13.0 

8.7 

100.0 

42 

a42 

16 

26 

126 

Neutral 

33.3 

33.3 

12.7 

20.6 

100.0 

18 

15 

a31 

25 

89 

Low  Gain 

20.2 

16.9 

34.8 

28.1 

100.0 

5 

5 

11 

a37 

58 

High  Gain 

8.6 

8.6 

19.0 

63.8 

100.0 

Note:  Percentage  of  students  correctly  classified  = 42.2 

aThese  are  the  students  whose  predicted  group  membership  was  also  their 
actual  group  membership. 


33.3  to  65.2.  Although  classification  improved  overall  by  3 percent, 
the  detriment  and  the  high  gain  groups  lost  accuracy.  More  balance  was 
obtained  among  the  groups  in  regards  to  correct  classification  by  the 
addition  of  the  interaction  variables. 

Introducing  additional  variables  and  interactions  of  variables 
produced  no  substantial  change  in  the  ability  to  correctly  classify. 
Therefore,  analysis  was  stopped  at  this  point. 
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Using  the  strategy  of  combining  the  low  and  high  gain  groups,  this 
combination  of  variables  and  interactions  correctly  classified  65.2 
percent  of  the  detriment  group,  33.3  percent  of  the  neutral  group,  and 
104  out  of  147,  or  70.7  percent  of  the  two  gain  groups  combined. 

Overall,  a total  of  161  out  of  296,  or  54.4  percent  were  correctly 
classified  when  the  four  group  discriminant  analysis  procedure  was  used 
with  the  top  two  gain  groups  combined  after  classification  (Table  30). 
Benefit  in  Total  Battery  the  Repeated  Year 

In  the  third  discriminant  analysis  run,  benefit  in  total  achieve- 
ment the  year  repeated  served  as  the  dependent  variable.  Table  31 
presents  the  classification  results  when  Distance  from  the  County  Mean 
in  Total  Battery  was  used  to  predict  benefit  in  total  battery  the 
repeated  year.  About  37  percent  of  the  students  were  correctly  cate- 
gorized. Correct  classification  percentages  by  category  ranged  from  7.5 
to  100.  Distance  from  the  County  Mean  in  Total  Battery  correctly 
discriminated  students  classified  by  detriment  and  those  classified  by 
high  gain;  however,  it  was  not  useful  in  discriminating  students  in  the 
neutral  and  low  gain  groups.  The  reason  for  poor  classification  in  the 
neutral  and  low  gain  groups  appears  to  be  that  students  in  these  cate- 
gories were  more  widely  distributed  throughout  the  ranges  of  Distance 
from  the  County  Mean  in  Total  Battery.  These  distributions  can  easily 
be  seen  in  Table  32.  The  reason  for  the  better  classification  in  the 
detriment  and  high  gain  groups  appears  to  reflect  the  fact  that  there 
were  only  two  students  who  were  actually  classified  into  the  detriment 
group  and  they  scored  very  close  to  the  county  mean  initially,  and  the 
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Table  31 

Classification  Results  when  Distance  from  the 
County  Mean  in  Total  Battery  is  Used  to 
Predict  Benefit  in  Total  Battery  the  Repeated  Year 


Count 

Predicted 

Group  Membership 

Row 

Row  Pet. 

Detriment 

Neutral 

Low  Gain 

High  Gain 

Total 

Actual  Group 
Membership 

a2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Detriment 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

100.0 

17 

a26 

7 

27 

77 

Neutral 

22.1 

33.8 

9.1 

35.1 

100.0 

8 

37 

a7 

41 

93 

Low  Gain 

8.6 

39.8 

7.5 

44 . 1 

100.0 

3 

26 

15 

a72 

116 

High  Gain 

2.6 

22.4 

12.9 

62.1 

100.0 

Note:  Percentage  of  students  correctly  classified  = 37.2 

aThese  are  the  students  whose  predicted  group  membership  was  also  their 
actual  group  membership. 


fact  that  students  who  scored  further  from  the  school  district  mean  were 
more  likely  to  show  high  gain.  Eighty-eight  percent  of  the  students  who 
showed  high  gain  had  scores  more  than  fifty  points  below  the  county 
mean. 

After  including  the  variable  Grade  Level  Retained,  it  was  possible 
to  correctly  classify  53.8  percent  of  the  students.  The  percentage  of 
correct  classification  ranged  from  14  to  100  percent  over  the  four 
categories  (Table  33) . By  the  addition  of  this  variable,  all  groups 
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Table  32 

Crosstabulations  of  Benefit  Categories  in 
Total  Battery  the  Repeated  Year  and  Scores  Showing 
Distance  from  the  County  Mean  in  Total  Battery  the 
Year  of  the  Nonpromotion  Decision 


Count 
Row  Pet. 
Column  Pet. 

Detriment 

Neutral 

Low  Gain 

High  Gain 

Row 

Total 

Mean 

Through  25 

2 

20 

15 

4 

41 

Points  Below 

4.9 

48.8 

36.6 

9.8 

100.0 

100.0 

25.9 

16.1 

3.4 

26-50 

0 

18 

19 

10 

47 

Points  Below 

0.0 

38.3 

40.4 

21.3 

100.0 

0.0 

23.4 

20.4 

8.6 

51-75 

0 

12 

18 

30 

60 

Points  Below 

0.0 

20.0 

30.0 

50.0 

100.0 

0.0 

15.6 

19.4 

25.9 

76-100 

0 

11 

21 

41 

73 

Points  Below 

0.0 

15.1 

28.8 

56.2 

100.0 

0.0 

14.3 

22.6 

35.4 

101-125 

0 

11 

15 

19 

45 

Points  Below 

0.0 

24.4 

33.3 

42.2 

100.0 

0.0 

14.3 

16.1 

16.4 

126-150 

0 

4 

3 

8 

15 

Points  Below 

0.0 

26.7 

20.0 

53.3 

100.0 

0.0 

5.2 

3.2 

6.9 

More  Than  150 

0 

1 

2 

4 

7 

Points  Below 

0.0 

14.3 

28.6 

57.1 

100.0 

0.0 

1.3 

2.2 

3.4 

Column 

2 

77 

93 

116 

288 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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Table  33 

Classification  Results  when  Distance  from  the 
County  Mean  in  Total  Battery  and  Grade  Level  Retained 
Are  Used  to  Predict  Benefit  in 
Total  Battery  the  Repeated  Year 


Count 

Predicted 

Group  Membership 

Row 

Row  Pet . 

Detriment 

Neutral 

Low  Gain 

High  Gain 

Total 

Actual  Group 
Membership 

a2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Detriment 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

100.0 

10 

a46 

9 

12 

77 

Neutral 

13.0 

59.7 

11.7 

15.6 

100.0 

13 

35 

a13 

32 

93 

Low  Gain 

14.0 

37.6 

14.0 

34.4 

100.0 

5 

5 

12 

a94 

116 

High  Gain 

4.3 

4.3 

10.3 

81.0 

100.0 

Note : Percentage  of  students  correctly  classified  = 53.8 

aThese  are  the  students  whose  predicted  group  membership  was  also  their 
actual  group  membership. 


gained  accuracy  except  the  detriment  group  that  remained  at  100  percent 
Table  34  illustrates  that  the  reason  Grade  Level  Retained  added  to  the 
percentage  of  correct  classifications  was  that  more  first  grade  re- 
peaters gained  than  repeaters  in  any  other  grade. 

After  adding  the  pairwise  interactions  between  Distance  from  the 
County  Mean  in  Total  Battery  and  Grade  Level  Retained  to  the  variables 
themselves,  it  was  possible  to  increase  the  percentage  of  correct 
classification  from  53.8  to  55.6  percent.  The  percentages  of  correct 
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Table  34 

Crosstabulations  of  Benefit  Categories  in 
Total  Battery  the  Repeated  Year  and 
Grade  Level  at  Which  Retained 


Count 
Row  Pet. 
Column  Pet. 

Detriment 

Neutral 

Low  Gain 

High  Gain 

Row 

Total 

2 

25 

55 

103 

185 

Grade  1 

1.1 

13.5 

29.7 

55.7 

100.0 

100.0 

32.5 

59.2 

88.8 

0 

27 

23 

10 

60 

Grade  3 

0.0 

45.0 

38.3 

16.7 

100.0 

0.0 

35.0 

24.7 

8.6 

0 

25 

15 

3 

43 

Grade  5 

0.0 

58.1 

34.9 

7.0 

100.0 

0.0 

32.5 

16.1 

2.6 

Column 

2 

77 

93 

116 

288 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

classification  by  category  ranged  from  24.7  to  100  percent  (Table  35). 
The  detriment  group  remained  at  100  percent,  neutral  and  high  gain 
groups  decreased  slightly,  and  the  low  gain  group  increased  from  14 
percent  to  25  percent  in  terms  of  accuracy  of  classification. 

After  adding  Race  to  the  variables  already  in  the  equation,  it  was 
possible  to  increase  the  percentage  of  the  students  correctly  classified 
from  55.6  to  58.7.  The  percentages  of  correct  classification  ranged 
from  35.5  to  100  percent  over  the  four  categories  (Table  36).  Although 
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Table  35 

Classification  Results  when  Distance  from  the 
County  Mean  in  Total  Battery,  Grade  Level  Retained,  and 
Pairwise  Interactions  of  These  Two  Variables 
Are  Used  to  Predict  Benefit  in 
Total  Battery  the  Repeated  Year 


Count 

Predicted 

Group  Membership 

Row 

Row  Pet. 

Detriment 

Neutral 

Low  Gain 

High  Gain 

Total 

Actual  Group 
Membership 

a2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Detriment 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

100.0 

8 

a45 

12 

12 

77 

Neutral 

10.4 

58.4 

15.6 

15.6 

100.0 

12 

29 

a23 

29 

93 

Low  Gain 

12.9 

31.2 

24.7 

31.2 

100.0 

5 

2 

19 

a90 

116 

High  Gain 

4.3 

1.  7 

16.4 

77.6 

100.0 

Note:  Percentage  of  students  correctly  classified  = 55.6 

aThese  are  the  students  whose  predicted  group  membership  was  also  their 
actual  group  membership. 


classification  improved  overall,  it  appears  to  be  primarily  the  result 
of  an  increase  in  the  accuracy  of  the  low  gain  group  since  the  other 
groups  stayed  about  the  same.  Table  37  illustrates  that  more  blacks  and 
whites  benefited  in  Total  Battery  than  did  other  races  combined. 
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Table  36 

Classification  Results  when  Distance  from  the 
County  Mean  in  Total  Battery,  Grade  Level  Retained, 
Pairwise  Interactions  of  These  Two  Variables,  and 
Race  Are  Used  to  Predict  Benefit  in 
Total  Battery  the  Repeated  Year 


Count 

Predicted  Group  Membership 

Row 

Row  Pet . 

Detriment 

Neutral 

Low  Gain 

High  Gain 

Total 

Actual  Group 
Membership 

a2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Detriment 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

100.0 

4 

a45 

19 

9 

77 

Neutral 

5.2 

58.4 

24.7 

11.7 

100.0 

2 

29 

a33 

29 

93 

Low  Gain 

2.1 

31.2 

35.5 

31.2 

100.0 

1 

3 

23 

a89 

116 

High  Gain 

0.9 

2.6 

19.8 

76.7 

100.0 

Note:  Percentage  of  students 

correctly 

classified 

= 58.7 

aThese  are  the 

students  whose 

predicted 

group  membership  was  also 

their 

actual  group  membership. 
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Table  37 

Crosstabulations  of  Benefit  Categories  in 
Total  Battery  the  Repeated  Year  and  Race 


Count 
Row  Pet. 
Column  Pet. 

Detriment 

Neutral 

Low  Gain 

High  Gain 

Row 

Total 

1 

41 

59 

68 

169 

White 

0.6 

24.3 

34.9 

40.2 

100.0 

50.0 

53.2 

63.5 

58.6 

0 

27 

31 

43 

101 

Black 

0.0 

26.7 

30.7 

42.6 

100.0 

0.0 

35.1 

33.3 

37.1 

1 

9 

3 

5 

18 

Other 

5.6 

50.0 

16.7 

27.8 

100.0 

50.0 

11.7 

3.2 

4.3 

Column 

2 

77 

93 

116 

288 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  retained  white  students,  73  percent  of  the 
retained  black  students,  and  44  percent  of  the  retained  students  of 
other  ethnic  groups  showed  some  degree  of  gain  in  total  battery  the  year 
repeated.  Blacks  scored  about  the  same  percentages  in  all  four  benefit 
groups  as  did  whites  (Table  37) . 

Introducing  additional  variables  and  interactions  of  variables 
produced  no  substantial  change  in  the  ability  to  correctly  classify. 
Therefore,  analysis  was  stopped  at  this  point. 

Using  the  strategy  of  combining  the  low  and  high  gain  groups,  this 
combination  of  Distance  from  the  County  Mean  in  Total  Battery,  Grade 
Level  Retained,  pairwise  interactions  of  these  two  variables,  and  Race 
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correctly  classified  100  percent  of  the  detriment  group,  58.4  percent  of 
the  neutral  group,  and  174  out  of  209,  or  83.3  percent  of  the  two  gain 
groups  combined.  Overall,  a total  of  221  out  of  288,  or  76.7  percent 
were  correctly  classified  when  the  four  group  discriminant  analysis 
procedure  was  used  with  the  top  two  gain  groups  combined  after  classi- 
fication (Table  36). 

Benefit  in  Total  Battery  the  Year  After  the  Repeated  Year 

In  the  fourth  discriminant  analysis  run,  benefit  in  total  achieve- 
ment battery  the  year  following  retention  served  as  the  dependent 
variable.  Table  38  presents  the  classification  results  when  Distance 
from  the  County  Mean  in  Total  Battery  was  used  to  predict  benefit  in 
total  battery  the  year  after  the  repeated  year.  Nearly  20  percent  of 
the  students  were  correctly  categorized.  The  correct  classification 
percentages  ranged  from  5.3  to  46.6  over  the  four  groups.  Distance  from 
the  County  Mean  in  Total  Battery  correctly  classified  nearly  half  of  the 
students  in  the  detriment  and  high  benefit  categories;  however,  it 
poorly  discriminated  students  in  the  neutral  and  low  benefit  categories. 

The  reason  for  the  lower  percentage  of  correct  classification  in 
these  two  middle  groups  appears  to  be  that  these  groups  of  students  had 
a broader  range  of  Distance  scores  when  their  achievement  score  at  the 
end  of  the  year  of  retention  was  compared  with  the  corresponding  grade 
level  school  district  mean.  These  distributions  can  be  easily  seen  in 
Table  39.  The  reason  for  better  classification  in  the  detriment  and 
high  gain  categories  appears  to  reflect  the  fact  that  students  whose 
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initial  total  battery  score  was  more  than  fifty  points  from  the  county 
mean  benefited  more  than  students  who  scored  close  to  the  county  mean  in 
total  battery. 


Table  38 

Classification  Results  when  Distance  from  the 
County  Mean  in  Total  Battery  is  Used  to 
Predict  Benefit  in  Total  Battery  the 
Year  After  the  Repeated  Year 


Count 

Predicted 

Group  Membership 

Row 

Row  Pet. 

Detriment 

Neutral 

Low  Gain 

High  Gain 

Total 

Actual  Group 
Membership 

a9 

4 

3 

4 

20 

Detriment 

45.0 

20.0 

15.0 

20.0 

100.0 

61 

a7 

10 

53 

131 

Neutral 

46.6 

5.3 

7.6 

40.5 

100.0 

24 

4 

a14 

37 

79 

Low  Gain 

30.4 

5.1 

17.7 

46.8 

100.0 

16 

5 

10 

a27 

58 

High  Gain 

27.6 

8.6 

17.2 

46.6 

100.0 

Note : Percentage  of  students  correctly  classified  = 19.8 

aThese  are  the  students  whose  predicted  group  membership  was  also  their 
actual  group  membership. 
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Table  39 

Crosstabulations  of  Benefit  Categories  in 
Total  Battery  the  Year  After  the  Repeated  Year  and 
Scores  Showing  Distance  from  the  County  Mean  in 
Total  Battery  the  Year  of  the  Nonpromotion  Decision 


Count 
Row  Pet. 
Column  Pet. 

Detriment 

Neutral 

Low  Gain 

High  Gain 

Row 

Total 

> Mean 

Through  25 

5 

24 

8 

4 

41 

Points  Below 

12.2 

58.5 

19.5 

9.8 

100.0 

25.0 

18.3 

10.1 

6.9 

26-50 

2 

32 

9 

4 

47 

Points  Below 

4.3 

68.1 

19.1 

8.5 

100.0 

10.0 

24.4 

11.4 

6.9 

51-75 

8 

17 

18 

17 

60 

Points  Below 

13.3 

28.3 

30.0 

28.3 

100.0 

40.’0 

13.0 

22.8 

29.3 

76-100 

2 

29 

25 

17 

73 

Points  Below 

2.7 

39.7 

34.2 

23.3 

100.0 

10.0 

22.1 

31.6 

29.3 

101-125 

3 

21 

13 

8 

45 

Points  Below 

6.7 

46.7 

28.9 

17.8 

100.0 

15.0 

16.0 

16.5 

13.8 

126-150 

0 

7 

4 

4 

15 

Points  Below 

0.0 

46.7 

26.7 

26.7 

100.0 

0.0 

5.4 

5.1 

6.9 

More  Than  150 

0 

1 

2 

4 

7 

Points  Below 

0.0 

14.3 

28.6 

57.1 

100.0 

0.0 

0.8 

2.5 

6.9 

Column 

20 

131 

79 

58 

288 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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After  including  the  variable  Grade  Level  Retained,  it  was  possible 
to  correctly  classify  34  percent  of  the  students.  The  percentages  of 
correct  classification  ranged  from  25.3  to  75  percent  (Table  40). 
Classification  improved  overall,  with  increases  in  the  detriment, 
neutral,  and  low  gain  groups.  Table  41  illustrates  that  the  reason 
Grade  Level  Retained  added  to  the  percentage  of  correct  classification 
was  that  over  half  of  the  students  in  grades  one  and  three  benefited  to 
some  degree,  while  two-thirds  of  the  students  in  the  fifth  grade  fell 
into  the  neutral  category,  staying  relatively  the  same. 

Table  40 

Classification  Results  when  Distance  from  the 
County  Mean  in  Total  Battery  and  Grade  Level  Retained 
Are  Used  to  Predict  Benefit  in  Total  Battery  the 
Year  After  the  Repeated  Year 


Count 

Predicted 

Group  Membership 

Row 

Row  Pet . 

Detriment 

Neutral 

Low  Gain 

High  Gain 

Total 

Actual  Group 
Membership 

a15 

1 

0 

4 

20 

Detriment 

75.0 

5.0 

0.0 

20.0 

100.0 

39 

a39 

16 

37 

131 

Neutral 

29.8 

29.8 

12.2 

28.2 

100.0 

32 

11 

a20 

16 

79 

Low  Gain 

40.5 

13.9 

25.3 

20.3 

100.0 

24 

2 

8 

a24 

58 

High  Gain 

41.4 

3.4 

13.8 

41.4 

100.0 

Note : Percentage  of  students  correctly  classified  = 34.0 

aThese  are  the  students  whose  predicted  group  membership  was  also  their 
actual  group  membership. 
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Table  41 

Crosstabulations  of  Benefit  Categories  in 
Total  Battery  the  Year  After  the  Repeated  Year  and 
Grade  Level  at  Which  Retained 


Count 
Row  Pet. 
Column  Pet . 

Detriment 

Neutral 

Low  Gain 

High  Gain 

Row 

Total 

19 

75 

47 

44 

185 

Grade  1 

10.3 

40.5 

25.4 

23.8 

100.0 

95.0 

57. 3 

59.5 

75.9 

1 

27 

20 

12 

60 

Grade  3 

1.7 

45.0 

33.3 

20.0 

100.0 

5.0 

20.6 

25.3 

20.7 

0 

29 

12 

2 

43 

Grade  5 

0.0 

67.4 

27.9 

4.7 

100.0 

0.0 

22.1 

15.2 

3.4 

Column 

20 

131 

79 

58 

288 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

After  adding  the  pairwise  interactions  between  the  Distance  from 
the  County  Mean  in  Total  Battery  and  Grade  Level  Retained  to  the  vari- 
ables already  in  the  discriminant  analysis,  the  number  correctly  classi- 
fied increased  1.4  percent  to  35.4  percent  of  the  students.  The  per- 
centages of  correct  classification  by  category  ranged  from  25.3  to  60 
percent  (Table  42).  Although  the  overall  percentage  of  correct  classi- 
fication increased  a small  amount,  the  detriment  group  lost  accuracy, 
the  neutral  group  gained,  and  both  the  gain  groups  remained  the  same. 
These  interaction  variables  contributed  very  little  assistance  toward 


correct  classification. 
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Table  42 

Classification  Results  when  Distance  from  the 
County  Mean  in  Total  Battery,  Grade  Level  Retained,  and 
Pairwise  Interactions  of  These  Two  Variables 
Are  Used  to  Predict  Benefit  in 
Total  Battery  the  Year  After  the  Repeated  Year 


Count 

Predicted 

Group  Membership 

Row 

Row  Pet. 

Detriment 

Neutral 

Low  Gain 

High  Gain 

Total 

Actual  Group 
Membership 

a12 

1 

0 

7 

20 

Detriment 

60.0 

5.0 

0.0 

35.0 

100.0 

38 

a46 

10 

37 

131 

Neutral 

29.0 

35.1 

7.6 

28.2 

100.0 

27 

12 

a20 

20 

79 

Low  Gain 

34.2 

15.2 

25.3 

25.3 

100.0 

21 

2 

11 

a24 

58 

High  Gain 

36.2 

3.4 

19.0 

41.4 

100.0 

Note : Percentage  of  students  correctly  classified  = 35.4 

aThese  are  the  students  whose  predicted  group  membership  was  also  their 
actual  group  membership. 


After  adding  the  variable  Race  to  the  existing  variables,  it  was 
possible  to  increase  the  percentage  of  students  correctly  classified  to 
38.2  percent.  The  percentages  of  correct  classification  ranged  from 
27.8  to  60  percent  over  the  four  categories  (Table  43).  Overall  classi- 
fication improved  somewhat.  The  detriment  group  remained  the  same,  the 
neutral  group  decreased  in  accuracy,  but  both  the  gain  groups  increased 
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Table  43 

Classification  Results  when  Distance  from  the 
County  Mean  in  Total  Battery,  Grade  Level  Retained 
Pairwise  Interactions  of  These  Two  Variables  and 
Race  Are  Used  to  Predict  Benefit  in 
Total  Battery  the  Year  After  the  Repeated  Year 


Count 

Predicted 

Group  Membership 

Row 

Row  Pet. 

Detriment 

Neutral 

Low  Gain 

High  Gain 

Total 

Actual  Group 
Membership 

a12 

1 

1 

6 

20 

Detriment 

60.0 

5.0 

5.0 

30.0 

100.0 

31 

a44 

18 

38 

131 

Neutral 

23.7 

33.6 

13.7 

29.0 

100.0 

19 

11 

a22 

27 

79 

Low  Gain 

24.1 

13.9 

27.8 

34.2 

100.0 

11 

2 

13 

a32 

58 

High  Gain 

19.0 

3.4 

22.4 

55.2 

100.0 

Note : Percentage  of  students  correctly  classified  = 38.2 

aThese  are  the  students  whose  predicted  group  membership  was  also  their 
actual  group  membership. 


in  accuracy.  Table  44  indicates  that  all  three  race  groups  scored 
similarly  in  the  four  benefit  groups.  About  51  percent  of  the  retained 
white  students,  42.6  percent  of  the  retained  black  students,  and  44.5 
percent  of  the  retained  students  of  other  ethnic  groups  showed  some 
degree  of  gain  in  total  battery  the  year  following  the  repeated  year. 
However,  approximately  45  percent  of  the  students  from  each  race  fell 
into  the  neutral  category,  staying  relatively  the  same. 
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Table  44 

Crosstabulations  of  Benefit  Categories  in 
Total  Battery  the  Year  After  the 
Repeated  Year  and  Race 


Count 
Row  Pet. 
Column  Pet. 

Detriment 

Neutral 

Low  Gain 

High  Gain 

Row 

Total 

6 

77 

49 

37 

169 

White 

3.6 

45.6 

29.0 

21.9 

100.0 

30.0 

58.8 

62.0 

63.8 

12 

46 

25 

18 

101 

Black 

11.9 

45.5 

24.8 

17.8 

100.0 

60.0 

35.1 

31.7 

31.0 

2 

8 

5 

3 

18 

Other 

11.1 

44.4 

27.8 

16.7 

100.0 

10.0 

6.1 

6.3 

5.2 

Column 

20 

131 

79 

58 

288 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

After  adding  the  pairwise  interactions  of  the  variables  Distance 
from  the  County  Mean  in  Total  Battery  and  Measured  IQ  Category  to  the 
existing  predictor  variables,  it  was  possible  to  increase  the  percentage 
of  students  correctly  classified  to  39.6  percent.  Correct  classifi- 
cation percentages  by  category  ranged  from  30.4  to  70  percent  (Table 
45).  Classification  improved  slightly,  and  all  three  groups  were  more 
balanced.  The  detriment  and  low  gain  groups  increased  in  accuracy  and 
the  neutral  and  high  gain  groups  remained  the  same.  Table  46  illus- 
trates that  students  with  below  average  IQ's  tended  to  stay  about  the 
same  (neutral)  in  regards  to  total  battery,  while  students  with  average 
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or  above  average  IQ's  tended  to  show  some  degree  of  benefit.  Over  half 
of  the  students  with  IQ's  greater  than  or  equal  to  90  showed  gain, 
whereas  47.9  percent  of  students  with  IQ's  less  than  90  fell  into  the 
neutral  group. 


Table  45 


Classification  Results  when  Distance  from  the 
County  Mean  in  Total  Battery,  Grade  Level  Retained, 
Pairwise  Interactions  of  These  Two  Variables,  Race,  and 
Pairwise  Interactions  of  the  Distance  Scores  and 
Measured  IQ  Category  Are  Used  to  Predict  Benefit  in 
Total  Battery  the  Year  After  the  Repeated  Year 


Count 

Predicted 

Group  Membership 

Row 

Row  Pet. 

Detriment 

Neutral 

Low  Gain 

High  Gain 

Total 

Actual  Group 
Membership 

a14 

1 

1 

4 

20 

Detriment 

70.0 

5.0 

5.0 

20.0 

100.0 

33 

a44 

19 

35 

131 

Neutral 

25.2 

33.6 

14.5 

26.7 

100.0 

19 

10 

a24 

26 

79 

Low  Gain 

24.0 

12.7 

30.4 

32.9 

100.0 

10 

4 

12 

a32 

58 

High  Gain 

17.2 

6.9 

20.7 

55.2 

100.0 

Note : Percentage  of  students  correctly  classified  = 39.6 

o 

These  are  the  students  whose  predicted  group  membership  was  also  their 
actual  group  membership. 
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Table  46 


Crosstabulations  of  Benefit  Categories  in 
Total  Battery  the  Year  After  the  Repeated  Year  and 
Measured  IQ  Categories 


Count 
Row  Pet. 
Column  Pet. 

Detriment 

Neutral 

Low  Gain 

High  Gain 

Row 

Total 

Below 

14 

80 

44 

29 

167 

Average  IQ 

8.4 

47.9 

26.3 

17.4 

100.0 

(IQ  < 90) 

70.0 

61.1 

55.7 

50.0 

6 

46 

32 

26 

110 

Average  IQ 

5.5 

41.8 

29.1 

23.6 

100.0 

(90  <•  IQ  -c  110) 

30.0 

35.1 

40.5 

44.8 

Above 

0 

5 

3 

3 

11 

Average  IQ 

0.0 

45.5 

27.3 

27.3 

100.0 

(IQ  > 110) 

0.0 

3.8 

3.8 

5.2 

Column 

20 

131 

79 

58 

288 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Introducing  additional  variables  and  interactions  of  variables 
produced  no  substantial  change  in  the  ability  to  correctly  classify. 
Therefore,  analysis  was  stopped  at  this  point. 

Using  the  strategy  of  combining  the  low  and  high  gain  groups,  this 
combination  of  variables  and  interactions  correctly  classified  70 
percent  of  the  detriment  group,  33.6  percent  of  the  neutral  group,  and 
94  out  of  137,  or  68.6  percent  of  the  two  gain  groups  combined.  Over- 
all, a total  of  152  out  of  288,  or  52.8  percent,  were  correctly  classi- 
fied when  the  four  group  discriminant  analysis  precedure  was  used  with 
the  top  two  gain  groups  combined  after  classification  (Table  45). 
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Summary 

The  findings  for  the  third  study  question  were  that,  overall,  when 
the  low  and  high  gain  groups  were  combined,  from  67.2  to  76.7  percent  of 
students  were  correctly  classified  into  groups  of  benefit  the  repeated 
year,  and  from  52.8  to  54.4  percent  of  students  were  correctly  classi- 
fied into  groups  of  benefit  the  year  following  retention  by  taking  from 
one  to  seven  demographic  and  academic  variables  at  a time.  The  detri- 
ment and  high  gain  groups  were  the  most  accurately  predicted  by  a 
combination  of  thesd  variables  and  interactions. 

Related  Information 

Crosstabulation  tables  were  included  in  the  discriminant  analysis 
section  of  this  paper  to  help  describe  how  the  distributions  of  the 
prediction  variables  differed  by  levels  of  student  benefit.  Only  the 
tables  of  those  prediction  variables  that  produced  substantial  change  in 
the  ability  to  correctly  classify  were  included  in  that  section. 

The  variables  Measured  IQ,  Race,  Age-Peer  Index  and  Sex  did  not 
always  produce  substantial  change  in  the  discriminant  analyses.  The 
reason  for  their  poor  contribution  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  had  been  qualitatively  accounted  for  by  some  closely  correlated 
variable  that  had  entered  the  stepwise  discriminant  analysis  program  in 
an  earlier  step.  Perhaps  Measured  IQ  and  Race  were  correlated  with  the 
variables  of  Distance  from  the  County  Mean  Scale  Score  in  Reading  and  in 
Total  Battery,  for  example. 

The  information  concerning  Measured  IQ  and  Race  is  related  to  this 
study  and  may  provide  useful  information;  therefore,  tables  describing 
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these  variables  will  be  included  in  this  section.  Tables  that  were 
already  shown  in  the  discriminant  analysis  section  will  not  be  repeated. 
Measured  IQ 

An  examination  of  Table  47  indicates  that  55.6  percent  of  the 
students  in  the  detriment  group  had  IQ  scores  less  than  90.  Never- 
theless, 70  percent  of  the  students  with  IQ  scores  less  than  90  showed 
some  degree  of  benefit  in  reading  at  the  end  of  the  repeated  year. 

About  73  percent  of  the  students  with  IQ  scores  in  the  90  to  110  range 
showed  some  degree  of  benefit.  One-half  of  the  students  with  IQ  scores 
above  110  benefited  to  some  degree;  the  other  half  fell  into  the  neutral 
group,  staying  relatively  the  same  in  reading  at  the  end  of  the  repeated 
year. 

Table  47 


Crosstabulations  of  Benefit  Categories  in 
Reading  the  Repeated  Year  and 
Measured  IQ  Categories 


Count 
Row  Pet. 
Column  Pet. 

Detriment 

Neutral 

Low  Gain 

High  Gain 

Row 

Total 

Below 

5 

47 

56 

65 

173 

Average  IQ 

2.9 

27.2 

32.4 

37.6 

100.0 

(IQ  < 90) 

55.6 

59.5 

63.6 

54.2 

4 

26 

30 

51 

111 

Average  IQ 

3.6 

23.4 

27.0 

45.9 

100.0 

(90  < IQ  ^ 110) 

44.4 

32.9 

34.1 

42.5 

Above 

0 

6 

2 

4 

12 

Average  IQ 

0.0 

50.0 

16.7 

33.3 

100.0 

(IQ  > 110) 

0.0 

7.6 

2.3 

3.3 

Column 

9 

79 

88 

120 

296 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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As  indicated  in  Table  48,  at  the  end  of  the  year  after  the  repeated 
year,  69.6  percent  of  the  students  in  the  reading  detriment  group  had  IQ 
scores  less  than  90.  About  43  percent  of  the  students  with  below 
average  IQ  scores  showed  some  degree  of  benefit  and  47.4  percent  main- 
tained relatively  the  same  position.  Almost  60  percent  of  the  students 
with  IQ  scores  in  the  90  to  110  range  showed  some  gain.  One-half  of  the 
students  with  IQ  scores  above  110  benefited  to  some  degree;  the  other 
half  fell  into  the  neutral  group,  staying  relatively  the  same  in  reading 
at  the  end  of  the  year  after  the  repeated  year. 


Table  48 

Crosstabulations  of  Benefit  Categories  in 


Reading  the 
and 

Year  After 
Measured  IQ 

the  Repeated 
Categories 

Year 

Count 

Row  Pet. 
Column  Pet. 

Detriment  Neutral 

Low  Gain 

High  Gain 

Row 

Total 

Below 

16 

82 

52 

23 

173 

Avg.  IQ 

9.2 

47.4 

30.1 

13.3 

100.0 

(IQ  90) 

69.6 

65.1 

58.4 

39.7 

7 

38 

36 

30 

111 

Avg.  IQ 

6.3 

34.2 

32.4 

27.0 

100.0 

(90  ^ IQ  ^ 110) 

30.4 

30.2 

40.4 

51.7 

Above 

0 

6 

1 

5 

12 

Avg.  IQ 

0.0 

50.0 

8.3 

41.  7 

100.0 

(IQ  ^ 110) 

0.0 

4.8 

1.1 

8.6 

Column 

23 

126 

89 

58 

296 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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When  benefit  in  total  battery  at  the  end  of  the  repeated  year  was 
examined,  71.8  percent  of  the  students  with  IQ  scores  less  than  90 
showed  some  degree  of  benefit.  About  74  percent  of  the  students  with  IQ 
scores  in  the  90  to  110  range  showed  some  gain.  About  73  percent  of  the 
students  with  IQ  scores  above  110  gained;  the  other  27  percent  fell  into 
the  neutral  group  (Table  49) . 


Table  49 

Crosstabulations  of  Benefit  Categories  in 
Total  Battery  the  Repeated  Year 
and  Measured  IQ  Categories 


Count 
Row  Pet. 
Column  Pet. 

Detriment 

Neutral 

Low  Gain 

High  Gain 

Row 

Total 

Below 

1 

46 

53 

67 

167 

Avg.  IQ 

0.6 

27.5 

31.7 

40.1 

100.0 

(IQ  < 90) 

50.0 

59.7 

57.0 

57.8 

1 

28 

35 

46 

110 

Avg.  IQ 

0.9 

25.5 

31.8 

41.8 

100.0 

(90  i IQ  4 110) 

50.0 

36.4 

37.6 

39.7 

Above 

0 

3 

5 

3 

11 

Avg.  IQ 

0.0 

27.3 

45.5 

27.3 

100.0 

(IQ  > 110) 

0.0 

3.9 

5.4 

2.6 

Column 

2 

77 

93 

116 

288 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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The  results  in  total  battery  at  the  end  of  the  year  after  the 
repeated  year  appeared  in  Table  46  and  will  not  be  shown  again.  A 
summary  statement  is  that  slightly  over  one-half  of  the  students  with  IQ 
scores  greater  than  or  equal  to  90  showed  gain,  whereas  more  of  the 
students  with  IQ  scores  less  than  90  fell  into  the  neutral  group  than 
fell  into  either  gain  category. 

Overall,  most  students  showing  detriment  either  year  in  reading  or 
total  battery  had  IQ  scores  below  90.  No  students  with  IQ  scores 
greater  than  110  showed  detriment.  In  reading  the  repeated  year  approxi- 
mately 70  percent  of  students  with  IQ  scores  less  than  90,  73  percent  of 
students  with  IQ  scores  in  the  90  to  110  range,  and  50  percent  of  stu- 
dents with  IQ  scores  greater  than  110  showed  some  degree  of  gain.  In 
reading  the  year  after  the  repeated  year  the  percentages  of  gain  were 
about  43,  59,  and  50  percent  respectively  in  the  categories  listed 
above.  In  total  battery  the  repeated  year  the  percentages  of  gain  were 
about  72,  74,  and  73  percent  respectively.  In  total  battery  the  year 
after  the  repeated  year  the  percentages  of  gain  were  approximately  44, 

53,  and  55  percent  respectively.  In  most  cases  the  percentage  of 
students  who  gained  was  smaller  the  year  after  the  repeated  year  than 
the  year  repeated.  Over  half  of  the  students  with  average  IQ  scores  and 
above  average  IQ  scores  retained  benefit  at  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
while  less  than  half  of  the  students  with  IQ  scores  less  than  90  re- 
tained benefit. 

Race 

An  examination  of  Table  50  indicates  that  70.7  percent  of  the 
nonpromoted  white  students,  73.8  percent  of  the  black  students,  and  47.4 
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percent  of  students  of  other  races  showed  some  degree  of  gain  in  reading 
at  the  end  of  the  repeated  year.  Of  the  total  students,  27  percent  of 
the  white  students,  23.3  percent  of  the  black  students,  and  42.1  percent 
of  the  other  students  stayed  relatively  the  same,  falling  in  the  neutral 
category.  Black  and  white  students  seemed  to  benefit  more  from  non- 
promotion the  repeated  year  than  did  students  from  all  other  races 
combined,  but  very  few  students  of  other  races  repeated  a grade. 


Table  50 

Crosstabulations  of  Benefit  Categories  in 
Reading  the  Repeated  Year  and  Race 


Count 


Row  Pet. 
Column  Pet. 

Detriment 

Neutral 

Low  Gain 

High  Gain 

Row 

Total 

4 

47 

50 

73 

174 

White 

2.3 

27.0 

28.7 

42.0 

100.0 

44.4 

59.5 

56.8 

60.8 

3 

24 

34 

42 

103 

Black 

2.9 

23.3 

33.0 

40.8 

100.0 

33.3 

30.4 

38.6 

35.0 

2 

8 

4 

5 

19 

Other 

10.5 

42.1 

21.1 

26.3 

100.0 

22.2 

10.1 

4.5 

4.2 

Column 

9 

79 

88 

120 

296 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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Tables  28,  37,  and  44  show  crosstabulations  of  benefit  and  Race. 
These  tables  will  not  be  displayed  again,  but  the  following  statements 
summarize  these  distributions.  At  the  end  of  the  year  after  the  re- 
peated year,  approximately  one-half  of  the  students  in  each  racial 
category  fell  into  the  detriment  or  neutral  categories  in  reading  and 
approximately  one-half  fell  into  the  gain  categories.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  repeated,  75.1  percent  of  the  white  students,  73.3  percent  of  the 
black  students,  and  44.5  percent  of  the  other  students  showed  gain  in 
total  battery;  approximately  one- fourth  of  the  white  and  black  students 
and  one-half  of  the  students  of  other  races  scored  in  the  neutral 
category.  At  the  end  of  the  year  after  the  repeated  year,  50.9  percent 
of  white  students,  42.6  percent  of  black  students,  and  44.5  percent  of 
other  students  showed  gain  in  total  battery.  Approximately  45  percent 
of  students  from  each  racial  group  fell  into  the  neutral  category  of 
total  battery,  staying  relatively  the  same. 

Age-Peer  Index  and  Sex 

The  relative  age  and  sex  of  the  nonpromoted  students  did  not 
account  for  a large  part  of  the  variance  in  student  scores  and  did  not 
produce  substantial  change  in  the  discriminant  analyses.  The  reason  for 
their  poor  contribution  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  percentage 
of  students  in  each  level  of  student  benefit  was  very  similar  for  each 
age  category  and  for  each  sex.  In  the  Age-Peer  Index,  for  example, 
percentages  of  detriment,  neutral,  low  gain,  and  high  gain  were  3.8, 
28.2,  25.6,  and  42.3  percent  respectively  in  the  younger  than  average 
group;  1.6,  25.2,  30.7,  and  42.5  percent  respectively  in  the  average 
group;  and  4.4,  27.5,  31-9,  and  36.3  percent  respectively  in  the  older 
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than  average  group.  This  pattern  of  similar  distributions  continued 
throughout  all  reading  and  total  battery  benefit  scores  although  slightly 
more  older  students  maintained  benefit  at  the  end  of  the  second  year 
than  did  students  who  were  average  or  younger  than  average. 

A parallel  pattern  of  benefit  was  observed  in  the  variable  Sex, 
with  both  sexes  having  corresponding  percentages  in  each  benefit  cate- 
gory throughout  all  reading  and  total  battery  benefit  scores,  although  a 
slightly  larger  percentage  of  males  than  females  benefited  the  repeated 
year,  and  a slightly  larger  percentage  of  females  than  males  maintained 
benefit  the  year  after  the  repeated  year.  Since  these  variables  were 
poorly  correlated  with  the  benefit  scores  in  this  study  and  provide 
little  useful  information,  no  tables  will  be  presented. 

Summary  of  Findings 

An  examination  of  the  data  from  the  study  revealed  the  following: 

1.  Of  the  nonpromoted  students,  69.3  percent  were  males  and  only 
30.7  percent  were  females. 

2.  More  first  graders  were  retained  than  third  or  fifth  graders. 

3.  Overall,  nonpromoted  students  were  evenly  distributed  accord- 
ing to  relative  age  groups,  but  first  grade  teachers  retained 
relatively  more  students  who  were  younger  than  average  while 
third  and  fifth  grade  teachers  retained  relatively  more 
students  who  were  older  than  average. 

4.  Of  the  nonpromoted  students,  58.8  percent  were  white,  34.8 
percent  were  black,  and  6.4  percent  were  of  other  ethnic 


groups . 
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5.  The  measured  IQ  scores  of  the  nonpromoted  students  primarily 
fell  between  70  and  109,  with  over  half  of  the  scores  falling 
between  80  and  99.  Slightly  over  one- third  of  the  students 
had  IQ  scores  in  the  80  to  89  range. 

6.  Approximately  58  percent  of  the  nonpromoted  students  had  below 
average  IQ  scores  (less  than  90). 

7.  Over  half  (58.6  percent)  of  the  nonpromoted  students  had 
scores  that  were  more  than  seventy-five  points  lower  than  the 
county  mean  in  reading  on  the  CTBS  the  year  of  the  retention 
decision. 

8.  Over  half  (64.8  percent)  of  the  nonpromoted  students  had 
scores  that  were  more  than  seventy-five  points  lower  than  the 
county  mean  in  total  battery  on  the  CTBS  the  year  of  the 
retention  decision. 

9.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  students  repeated,  70.3  percent 
showed  some  degree  of  gain  in  reading  when  compared  with  their 
own  relative  standing  on  the  base  year's  reading  score  for  the 
CTBS. 

10.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  students  repeated,  72.6  percent 
showed  some  degree  of  gain  in  total  battery  when  compared  with 
their  own  relative  standing  on  the  base  year's  total  battery 
score  for  the  CTBS. 

11.  By  the  end  of  the  year  after  the  repeated  year,  only  49.7 
percent  of  the  students  showed  some  degree  of  gain  in  reading 
when  compared  with  their  own  relative  standing  on  the  base 
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year's  reading  score  for  the  CTBS.  More  than  one-half  of  the 
students  either  stayed  relatively  the  same  or  fell  further 
behind  the  county  mean. 

12.  By  the  end  of  the  year  after  the  repeated  year,  only  51 
percent  of  the  students  showed  some  degree  of  gain  in  total 
battery  when  compared  with  their  own  relative  standing  on  the 
base  year's  total  battery  score  for  the  CTBS.  Approximately 
one-half  of  the  students  either  stayed  relatively  the  same  or 
fell  further  behind  the  county  mean. 

13.  At  the  end  of  the  year  after  the  repeated  year,  only  147  out 
of  296  students,  or  49.7  percent,  showed  gain  in  reading;  only 
137  out  of  288  students,  or  47.6  percent,  showed  gain  in  total 
battery  after  the  nonpromotion  experience.  Benefit  from 
nonpromotion  for  some  students  was  not  long-lived. 

14.  More  students  retained  as  first  graders  showed  gains  in 

reading  (80.1  percent)  than  students  at  any  other  grade  level 

at  the  end  of  the  repeated  year. 

15.  More  students  retained  as  third  graders  showed  gains  in 

reading  (64.5  percent)  than  students  at  any  other  grade  level 

at  the  end  of  the  year  after  the  repeated  year. 

16.  More  students  retained  as  first  graders  showed  gains  in  total 

battery  (85.4  percent)  than  students  at  any  other  grade  level 

at  the  end  of  the  repeated  year. 

17.  More  students  retained  as  first  and  third  graders  (49.2  and 
53.3  percent  respectively)  showed  gain  in  total  battery  than 
did  those  students  retained  as  fifth  graders  at  the  end  of  the 
year  after  the  repeated  year. 
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18.  Students  whose  initial  reading  and  total  battery  scores  were 
further  from  the  county  mean  benefited  more  both  years  of  the 
study  than  did  students  whose  initial  scores  were  very  close 
to  the  county  mean. 

19.  Nearly  56  percent  of  the  students  whose  relative  score  was 
further  below  the  district's  mean  (detriment)  in  reading  at 
the  end  of  the  repeated  year  had  initial  scores  within  twenty- 
five  points  of  the  county  mean. 

20.  Eighty-eight  percent  of  the  students  who  showed  high  gain  in 
total  battery  at  the  end  of  the  repeated  year  had  initial 
scores  more  than  fifty  points  below  the  county  mean. 

21.  For  both  years,  approximately  75  percent  of  the  students  who 
gained  in  reading  had  initial  scores  falling  into  the  range  of 
26  to  100  points  below  the  county  mean  in  reading. 

22.  For  both  years,  approximately  66  percent  of  the  students  who 
gained  in  total  battery  had  initial  scores  falling  into  the 
range  of  26  to  100  points  below  the  county  mean  in  total 
battery.  Approximately  70  percent  had  total  battery  scores  in 
the  51  to  125  range  both  years. 

23.  Most  students  scoring  in  the  detriment  category  either  year  in 
reading  or  total  battery  had  IQ  scores  below  90.  No  students 
with  IQ  scores  greater  than  110  showed  detriment. 

24.  All  three  IQ  categories  had  similar  percentages  of  students 
scoring  in  the  neutral  category  both  years  in  total  battery. 

In  reading  both  years,  one-half  of  the  students  with  IQ 
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scores  greater  than  110  scored  in  the  neutral  category,  and 
this  was  a greater  percentage  than  that  of  students  falling 
into  the  average  and  below  average  IQ  categories. 

25.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  over  one-half  of  the  students 
with  average  and  above  average  IQ  scores  maintained  their  gain 
in  reading  and  total  battery,  as  compared  with  43  percent  of 
the  students  with  IQ  scores  below  90. 

26.  Black  and  white  students  seemed  to  benefit  more  from  non- 
promotion the  repeated  year  than  did  students  from  all  other 
races  combined,  but  very  few  students  of  other  races  repeated 
a grade. 

27.  At  the  end  of  the  year  after  the  repeated  year,  slightly  more 
white  students  maintained  benefit  in  reading  and  total  battery 
than  students  of  all  other  races  (51.4  percent  of  white 
students  as  compared  to  43.7  percent  of  black  students  and 
47.3  percent  of  other  students  in  reading  benefit,  and  50.9 
percent  of  white  students  compared  to  42.6  percent  of  black 
students  and  44.5  percent  of  other  students  in  total  battery 
benefit) . 

28.  Percentages  of  students  in  each  of  the  four  benefit  categories 
followed  a similar  pattern  for  both  males  and  females.  This 
was  also  true  for  students  whether  they  were  younger  than 
average,  average,  or  older  than  average.  Nevertheless,  a 
slightly  larger  percentage  of  males  than  females  benefited  the 
repeated  year,  and  a slightly  larger  percentage  of  females 
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than  males  benefited  the  year  after  the  repeated  year. 

Slightly  more  older  students  maintained  benefit  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year  than  did  students  who  were  average  or  younger 
than  average. 

29.  Overall,  benefit  was  retained  at  the  end  of  the  year  after  the 

repeated  year  in  reading  and  total  battery  combined  by  at 
least  one-half  of  the  students  with  these  characteristics  at 
the  time  of  the  nonpromotion  decision:  male  or  female  (al- 

though slightly  more  females),  first  or  third  grader,  older 
than  average,  white,  with  an  average  or  above  average  IQ 
score,  a reading  score  and  a total  battery  score  in  the  range 
of  26  to  100  points  below  the  county  mean  on  the  CTBS. 

30.  From  25.8  to  36  percent  of  the  total  variance  in  student 
academic  benefit  after  nonpromotion  was  accounted  for  by  the 
selected  student  demographic  and  achievement  variables  used  in 
this  study. 

31.  In  combination,  the  variables  Distance  from  the  County  Mean 
Scores  in  Reading  and  in  Total  Battery,  Grade  Level  Retained, 
Measured  IQ,  and  Race  accounted  for  a larger  part  of  the 
variance  in  student  scores  than  did  Sex,  Age-Peer  Index,  or 
the  pairwise  interaction  variables. 

32.  The  combination  of  the  variables  of  Distance  from  the  County 
Mean  Scale  Scores  in  Reading  and  Total  Battery,  Grade  Level 
Retained,  Measured  IQ,  and  Race  best  predicted  the  measure  of 
student  academic  benefit  after  nonpromotion. 
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33.  When  classifying  students  into  the  four  categories  of  benefit 
(detriment,  neutral,  low  gain,  and  high  gain)  in  both  reading 
and  total  battery,  the  highest  overall  percentage  of  students 
correctly  classified  ranged  from  49.3  percent  to  58.7  percent 
at  the  end  of  the  repeated  year  by  taking  from  one  to  seven 
demographic  and  academic  variables  at  a time. 

34.  When  the  low  and  high  gain  groups  were  combined  after  classi- 
fication, the  highest  overall  percentage  of  students  correctly 
classified  into  reading  and  total  battery  categories  of 
benefit  ranged  from  67.2  percent  to  83.3  percent  at  the  end  of 
the  repeated  year  by  taking  from  one  to  seven  demographic  and 
academic  variables  at  a time. 

35.  When  classifying  students  into  the  four  categories  of  benefit 
(detriment,  neutral,  low  gain,  and  high  gain)  in  both  reading 
and  total  battery,  the  highest  overall  percentage  of  students 
correctly  classified  ranged  from  39.6  percent  to  42.2  percent 
at  the  end  of  the  year  after  the  repeated  year  by  taking  from 
one  to  seven  demographic  and  academic  variables  at  a time. 

36.  When  the  low  and  high  gain  groups  were  combined  after  class- 
ification, the  highest  overall  percentage  of  students  correctly 
classified  into  reading  and  total  battery  categories  of 
benefit  ranged  from  52.8  percent  to  54.4  percent  at  the  end  of 
the  year  after  the  repeated  year  by  taking  from  one  to  seven 
demographic  and  academic  variables  at  a time. 
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37.  The  detriment  and  high  gain  groups  were  the  most  accurately 
classified  by  combinations  of  the  study  variables  and  their 
interactions. 

A summary  discussion  of  these  findings,  conclusions,  and  recommen- 
dations for  future  study  in  this  area  follows  in  Chapter  V. 


CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
Summary 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  answer  the  following  general 
question:  Are  certain  student  characteristics  related  to  benefits 

associated  with  official  school  nonpromotion  in  the  elementary  grades? 
The  intent  of  this  study  was  to  locate  predictors  of  benefits  so  that 
special  consideration  could  be  given  to  the  selection  of  children  to  be 
nonpromoted.  Careful  selection,  guided  by  definite  criteria  to  be 
applied  in  each  case,  might  help  bring  about  success  during  and  after 
the  year  of  nonpromotion  for  a larger  percentage  of  students. 

The  following  procedures  seemed  necessary  to  accomplish  this  study: 

1.  The  selection  of  a study  group  which  would  be  representative 
of  elementary  school  children  required  to  repeat  a grade  for  the  next 
school  year  for  whom  the  desired  data  were  available; 

2.  The  development  of  a rationale  demonstrating  the  relationships 
between  nonpromotion  and  selected  variables  found  in  the  literature, 
such  as  measured  IQ  scores,  race,  grade  level  at  which  retained,  age, 
and  achievement  scores; 

3.  The  regression  analysis  of  the  selected  variables  to  determine 
(a)  the  extent  to  which  a measure  of  student  academic  benefit  after 
nonpromotion  was  predicted  by  selected  student  demographic  and  past 
achievement  variables  and  (b)  the  combination  of  those  variables  that 
best  predicted  the  measure  of  student  academic  benefit  from  nonpromotion 
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4.  The  discriminant  analysis  of  the  selected  variables  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  students  were  correctly  classified  into  cate- 
gories of  degree  of  benefit  or  detriment  by  taking  from  one  to  seven 
demographic  and  achievement  variables  at  a time; 

5.  The  determination  of  the  distribution  of  each  of  the  demo- 
graphic and  achievement  variables;  and 

6.  The  crosstabulation  of  variables  to  provide  a simplified 
description  of  how  the  distributions  of  the  demographic  and  past  achieve- 
ment variables  differed  by  categories  of  degree  of  benefit  or  detriment. 

The  population  for  this  study  consisted  of  all  four  hundred  and 
twenty  students  retained  in  Orange  County  Public  Schools  at  the  end  of 
the  1978-79  school  year,  in  grades  one,  three,  and  five,  for  whom  data 
were  available  concerning  both  the  dependent  and  independent  variables 
of  sex;  grade  level  at  which  retained;  age  categorized  into  younger  than 
average,  average,  and  older  than  average;  race;  IQ;  reading  expanded 
scale  scores  on  the  CTBS  for  the  years  1979  through  1981;  and  the  total 
achievement  battery  expanded  scale  scores  on  the  CTBS  for  the  years  1979 
through  1981. 

The  major  findings  of  this  study  fell  into  one  of  two  categories: 
descriptive  findings  and  answers  to  study  questions.  The  summaries  of 
these  findings  follow. 

Descriptive  Findings 

Sex  and  relative  age.  An  examination  of  the  data  revealed  that 
more  males  were  retained  than  females  and  more  first  graders  than  third 
graders  or  fifth  graders.  Overall,  nonpromoted  students  were  evenly 
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distributed  according  to  relative  age  groups,  but  first  grade  teachers 
retained  relatively  more  students  who  were  younger  than  average,  while 
third  and  fifth  grade  teachers  retained  relatively  more  students  who 
were  older  than  average. 

Race.  Although  white  students  made  up  75.4  percent  of  the  county 
population  during  the  1978-79  school  year,  only  58.8  percent  of  the 
nonpromoted  students  were  white.  Black  students  made  up  21.7  percent  of 
the  county  population,  but  comprised  34.8  percent  of  the  nonpromoted 
students.  Students  of  other  ethnic  groups  composed  2.9  percent  of  the 
county  population,  but  constituted  6.4  percent  of  the  nonpromoted 
students . 

Measured  IQ.  The  measured  IQ  scores  of  the  nonpromoted  students 
primarily  fell  between  70  and  109,  with  over  half  of  the  scores  falling 
between  80  and  99.  Approximately  58  percent  of  the  students  had  IQ 
scores  that  were  below  average,  less  than  90.  Slightly  over  one-third 
of  the  students  had  IQ  scores  in  the  80  to  89  range. 

CTBS  scores.  In  the  year  of  the  nonpromotion  decision  approxi- 
mately 60  percent  of  the  nonpromoted  students  had  CTBS  expanded  scale 
scores  that  were  more  than  seventy-five  points  lower  than  the  county 
mean  in  reading.  Approximately  65  percent  had  scores  that  were  more 
than  seventy-five  points  lower  than  the  county  mean  in  total  battery. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  students  repeated,  70.3  percent  showed 
some  degree  of  gain  in  reading  scores  and  72.6  percent  showed  some 
degree  of  gain  in  total  battery  scores  when  compared  with  their  own 
relative  standing  in  the  county  the  year  of  the  nonpromotion  decision. 
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However,  at  the  end  of  the  year  after  the  repeated  year,  only  49.7 
percent  showed  gain  in  reading  scores  and  only  47.6  percent  showed  gain 
in  total  battery  scores  when  compared  with  their  own  relative  standing 
in  the  county  the  year  of  the  retention  decision.  Thus,  benefit  from 
nonpromotion  for  some  students  was  short-lived.  At  the  end  of  two  years 
many  students  were  the  same  relative  distance  from  the  county  mean  that 
they  had  been  the  year  of  the  retention  decision. 

Grade  level  at  which  retained.  A larger  percentage  of  students 
retained  as  first  graders  showed  gains  in  reading  and  total  battery  at 
the  end  of  the  repeated  year  than  did  students  retained  as  third  or 
fifth  graders.  However,  a slightly  larger  percentage  of  students 
retained  as  third  graders  maintained  gains  longer,  since  over  half  of 
them  still  showed  gain  in  both  areas  at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  Not 
quite  50  percent  of  the  students  retained  as  first  graders  still  showed 
gain. 

Benefit  categories  and  CTBS  scores.  A larger  percentage  of  stu- 
dents with  initial  scores  greater  than  25  points  below  the  county  mean 
in  reading  showed  some  degree  of  gain  in  reading  the  repeated  year  than 
did  students  initially  scoring  greater  than  the  county  mean  through  25 
points  below.  This  statement  remained  true  the  second  year,  as  well. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that,  for  both  years,  approximately  75 
percent  of  the  students  who  gained  had  scores  falling  into  the  range  of 
26  to  100  points  below  the  county  mean  in  reading  the  year  of  the 
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A larger  percentage  of  students  with  initial  scores  greater  than  25 
points  below  the  county  mean  in  total  battery  showed  some  degree  of  gain 
in  total  battery  the  repeated  year  than  did  students  initially  scoring 
greater  than  the  county  mean  through  25  points  below.  This  remained 
true  the  second  year,  as  well.  It  is  important  to  emphasize  that,  for 
both  years,  approximately  66  percent  of  the  students  who  gained  had 
initial  scores  falling  into  the  range  of  26  to  100  points  below  the 
county  mean  in  total  battery.  Approximately  70  percent  had  total 
battery  scores  in  the  51  to  125  range  both  years. 

Benefit  categories  and  measured  IQ.  Most  students  scoring  in  the 
detriment  category  either  year  in  both  reading  and  total  battery  had  IQ 
scores  below  90;  no  students  with  IQ  scores  greater  than  110  showed 
detriment.  All  three  IQ  categories  (below  average,  average,  and  above 
average)  had  similar  percentages  of  students  scoring  in  the  neutral 
category  in  total  battery  for  both  years.  In  reading  for  both  years, 
one-half  of  the  students  with  IQ  scores  greater  than  110  scored  in  the 
neutral  category,  and  this  was  a greater  percentage  than  that  of  stu- 
dents falling  into  the  average  and  below  average  IQ  categories.  In  most 
cases,  the  percentages  of  gain  shown  by  students  in  each  IQ  category 
were  greater  the  repeated  year  than  the  year  after  the  repeated  year. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  over  50  percent  of  the  students  with 
average  and  above  average  IQ  scores  maintained  their  gain  in  reading  and 
total  battery,  as  compared  with  43  percent  of  the  students  with  below 
average  IQ  scores. 

Benefit  categories  and  race.  Black  and  white  students  seemed  to 
benefit  more  from  nonpromotion  the  repeated  year  than  did  students  from 
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all  other  races  combined;  however,  very  few  students  of  other  races 
repeated  a grade.  At  the  end  of  the  year  after  the  repeated  year, 
slightly  more  white  students  maintained  benefit  in  reading  and  total 
battery  than  students  of  all  other  races  (51.4  percent  of  white  students 
compared  to  43.7  percent  of  black  students  and  47.3  percent  of  other 
students  in  reading  benefit,  and  50.9  percent  of  white  students  compared 
to  42.6  percent  of  black  students  and  44.5  percent  of  other  students  in 
total  battery  benefit) . 

Benefit  categories  and  sex,  relative  age.  Percentages  of  students 
in  each  of  the  four  benefit  categories  followed  a similar  pattern  for 
both  males  and  females,  although  a slightly  larger  percentage  of  males 
than  females  benefited  the  repeated  year,  and  a slightly  larger  per- 
centage of  females  than  males  maintained  benefit  the  year  after  the 
repeated  year.  Percentages  of  students  in  each  of  the  four  benefit 
categories  also  followed  a similar  pattern  for  students  whether  they 
were  younger  than  their  classmates,  average,  or  older  than  their  average 
classmates,  although  slightly  more  older  students  maintained  benefit  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year  than  did  students  who  were  average  or  younger 
than  average.  The  sex  and  relative  age  of  students  did  not  appreciably 
help  predict  which  children  would  benefit  from  nonpromotion. 

Answers  to  Study  Questions 

To  answer  the  general  question  concerning  certain  student  char- 
acteristics related  to  benefits  associated  with  official  school  non- 
promotion in  the  elementary  grades,  specific  instrumentation  was  used  to 
address  three  related  questions,  in  both  reading  and  total  achievement. 

A discussion  of  the  answers  to  those  questions  follows. 
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Study  question  1.  To  what  extent  can  a measure  of  student  academic 
benefit  after  nonpromotion  be  predicted  by  selected  student  demo- 
graphic and  achievement  variables? 

From  25.8  to  36  percent  of  the  total  variance  in  student  academic 

benefit  after  nonpromotion  was  predicted  by  the  selected  variables  used 

in  this  study.  In  combination,  the  variables  Distance  from  the  County 

Mean  Scale  Score  in  Reading,  Distance  from  the  County  Mean  Scale  Score 

in  Total  Battery,  Grade  Level  at  Which  Retained,  Measured  IQ,  and  Race 

accounted  for  a larger  part  of  the  variance  in  student  scores  than  did 

Sex,  relative  age  categories,  or  the  interaction  variables. 

Study  question  2.  Taking  from  one  to  seven  variables  at  a time, 
what  combination  of  variables  best  predicts  the  measure  of  student 
academic  benefit  from  nonpromotion? 

The  combination  of  the  variables  of  Distance  from  the  County  Mean 

Scale  Score  in  Reading,  Distance  from  the  County  Mean  Scale  Score  in 

Total  Battery,  Grade  Level  at  Which  Retained,  Measured  IQ,  and  Race  best 

predicted  the  measure  of  student  academic  benefit  after  nonpromotion. 

Sex,  relative  age  categories,  and  the  interactions  of  variables  did  not 

predict  well,  individually  or  in  combination  with  the  other  variables. 

Study  question  3.  When  nonpromoted  students  are  classified  into 
categories  of  degree  of  benefit  or  detriment,  to  what  extent  can 
students  be  correctly  classified  by  taking  from  one  to  seven 
demographic  and  academic  variables  at  a time? 

It  was  found  that  when  classifying  students  into  four  categories  of 
benefit  (detriment,  neutral,  low  gain,  and  high  gain)  in  both  reading 
and  total  battery,  the  highest  overall  percentage  of  students  correctly 
classified  ranged  from  49.3  percent  to  58.7  percent  at  the  end  of  the 
repeated  year  by  taking  from  one  to  seven  demographic  and  academic  var- 
iables at  a time.  However,  when  the  low  and  high  gain  groups  were 
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combined  after  classification  into  one  broad  gain  group,  the  highest 
overall  percentage  of  students  correctly  classified  into  reading  and 
total  battery  categories  of  benefit  ranged  from  67.2  percent  to  83.3 
percent  at  the  end  of  the  repeated  year.  Students  were  more  often 
correctly  classified  into  one  broad  category  of  gain,  than  into  two 
specific  categories  of  low  gain  and  high  gain. 

When  classifying  students  into  the  four  classes  of  benefit  in  both 
reading  and  total  battery,  the  highest  overall  percentage  of  students 
correctly  classified  ranged  from  39.6  percent  to  42.2  percent  at  the  end 
of  the  year  after  the  repeated  year  by  taking  from  one  to  seven  demo- 
graphic and  academic  variables  at  a time.  However,  when  the  low  and 
high  gain  groups  were  combined  after  classification  into  one  broad  gain 
group,  the  highest  overall  percentage  of  students  correctly  classified 
into  reading  and  total  battery  categories  of  benefit  ranged  from  52.8 
percent  to  54.4  percent  at  the  end  of  the  year  after  the  repeated  year. 

The  relative  age  of  the  nonpromoted  students  and  their  sex  did  not 
substantially  help  classification  into  categories  of  benefit  either  year 
in  either  category.  The  detriment  and  high  gain  groups  were  the  most 
accurately  classified  by  combinations  of  the  study  variables  and  their 
interactions . 

Conclusions 

On  the  basis  of  the  findings  in  this  study,  the  following  con- 
clusions appear  to  be  in  order. 

1.  Nonpromoted  students  in  Orange  County  typically  had  these 
characteristics  when  the  nonpromotion  decision  was  made:  male,  first 
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grader,  white  or  black  (whites  were  greater  in  number,  but  blacks  were 
greater  in  percentage  of  race  retained),  with  an  IQ  score  below  90,  a 
reading  score  more  than  75  expanded  scale  score  points  below  the  county 
mean,  and  a total  battery  score  more  than  75  expanded  scale  score  points 
below  the  county  mean  on  the  CTBS. 

2.  Benefit  in  reading  at  the  end  of  the  repeated  year  was  gained 

by  at  least  one-half  of  the  students  with  these  characteristics  at  the 
time  of  the  nonpromotion  decision:  male  or  female,  first  grader,  black 

or  white,  with  an  average  or  below  average  IQ  score,  a reading  score  in 
the  range  of  26  to  100  expanded  scale  score  points  below  the  county 
mean,  and  a total  battery  score  in  the  range  of  26  to  100  expanded  scale 
score  points  below  the  county  mean  on  the  CTBS. 

3.  Benefit  in  total  battery  at  the  end  of  the  repeated  year  was 

gained  by  at  least  one-half  of  the  students  with  these  characteristics 
at  the  time  of  the  nonpromotion  decision:  male  or  female,  first  or 

third  grader,  black  or  white,  within  all  three  categories  of  IQ  scores, 
a reading  score  in  the  range  of  26  to  100  expanded  scale  score  points 
below  the  county  mean,  and  a total  battery  score  in  the  range  of  26  to 
100  points  below  the  county  mean  on  the  CTBS. 

4.  Benefit  in  reading  at  the  end  of  the  year  after  the  repeated 

year  was  maintained  by  at  least  one-half  of  the  students  with  these 
characteristics  at  the  time  of  the  nonpromotion  decision:  male  or 

female  (although  slightly  more  females),  first  or  third  grader,  older 
than  average,  white,  with  an  average  or  above  average  IQ  score,  a 
reading  score  in  the  range  of  26  to  100  expanded  scale  score  points 
below  the  county  mean,  and  a total  battery  score  in  the  range  of  26  to 
100  points  below  the  county  mean  on  the  CTBS. 
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5.  Benefit  in  total  battery  at  the  end  of  the  year  after  the 

repeated  year  was  maintained  by  at  least  one-half  of  the  students  with 
these  characteristics  at  the  time  of  the  nonpromotion  decision:  female, 

first  or  third  grader,  older  than  average,  white,  with  an  average  or 
above  average  IQ  score,  a reading  score  in  the  range  of  26  to  100 
expanded  scale  score  points  below  the  county  mean,  and  a total  battery 
score  in  the  range  of  26  to  100  points  below  the  county  mean  on  the 
CTBS . 

6.  Overall,  benefit  was  retained  at  the  end  of  the  year  after  the 

repeated  year  in  reading  and  total  battery  combined,  by  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  students  with  these  characteristics  at  the  time  of  the 
nonpromotion  decision:  male  or  female  (although  slightly  more  females), 

first  or  third  grader,  older  than  average,  white,  with  an  average  or 
above  average  IQ  score,  a reading  score  in  the  range  of  26  to  100 
expanded  scale  score  points  below  the  county  mean,  and  a total  battery 
score  in  the  range  of  26  to  100  points  below  the  county  mean  on  the 
CTBS.  This  synopsis  is  perhaps  the  most  essential  conclusion  of  the 
study . 

7.  Benefit  was  not  long-lived  for  some  children.  Almost  half  of 
the  children  fell  back  to  their  original  relative  position  in  terms  of 
distance  from  the  county  average.  If  they  scored  in  the  range  of  -.5  to 
.5  standard  deviations  of  the  county  average  the  year  of  the  nonpromo- 
tion decision,  they  scored  in  that  range  again  the  year  after  the 
repeated  year.  This  conclusion  fits  in  with  conclusions  of  previous 
research  which  indicated  that  after  a period  of  time  had  passed,  students 
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maintained  relatively  the  same  position  they  held  prior  to  nonpromotion, 
or  they  regressed  academically.  Keyes  (1911)  noted  that  students  did 
better  the  first  year,  lost  half  that  superiority  the  second  year,  and 
fell  to  their  level  of  performance  prior  to  nonpromotion  after  two 
years.  Cof field  (1954)  noted  that  when  tested  at  the  same  higher 

grade,  no  difference  in  achievement  level  was  noticed  among  the  students 
who  had  been  comparable  in  achievement  at  the  time  of  failure  whether 
they  had  been  promoted  or  not.  He  said  that  it  was  unwise  to  require  a 
child  to  repeat  a grade  if  the  decision  to  repeat  was  made  on  the  basis 
of  educational  achievement  alone.  Worth  (1959)  indicated  that  if  the 
practice  of  nonpromotion  is  to  continue,  it  cannot  be  justified  on  the 
grounds  of  improved  achievement.  What  this  signifies  is  that  nonpro 
motion  cannot  always  be  counted  upon  to  improve  a student  s academic 
standing  in  the  county. 

8.  Nonpromoted  students  may  be  expected  to  gain  while  repeating 
a year;  however,  this  repetition  will  probably  not  bring  the  majority  of 
students  up  to  the  grade  norm  either  the  repeated  year  or  the  following 
year.  As  shown  in  the  Appendix,  at  the  time  of  the  retention  decision, 
95.3  percent  of  the  students  were  below  the  county  average  in  reading, 
63.5  percent  were  below  average  the  repeated  year,  and  74  percent  were 
below  average  the  year  after  the  repeated  year.  In  total  battery,  96.5 
percent  were  below  the  county  average  at  the  time  of  the  retention 
decision,  65.6  percent  were  below  average  the  repeated  year,  and  79.2 
percent  were  below  average  the  year  after  the  repeated  year. 

Although  many  students  experienced  success  if  the  goal  was  student 
self-improvement,  the  majority  of  students  did  not  have  success  if  the 
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goal  was  having  the  student  closely  approach  county  norms.  Ammons 
(1975)  summarized  that  nonpromotion  did  not  seem  to  be  justified  as  an 
attempt  to  eliminate  academic  failure.  Wright  (1979)  also  concluded 
that  the  impact  on  achievement  caused  by  grade  retention  was  not  great 
enough  to  justify  the  practice.  Wallihan  (1955)  hypothesized  that 
nonpromoted  students  seem  to  be  a slower-learning  group  than  students 
who  are  regularly  promoted.  Thus,  this  extra  year  in  the  same  grade 
allows  them  to  appear  to  gain  academically;  yet  when  they  are  once  again 
compared  with  others  in  successive  school  years,  their  slower- learning 
rate  again  sends  them  toward  the  bottom  of  their  class.  This  expla- 
nation could  account  for  the  apparent  gain  the  repeated  year  followed  by 
an  apparent  loss  the  year  after  repetition. 

9.  Although  approximately  half  of  the  students  returned  to  their 
original  relative  position  in  the  county  standings  after  two  years,  the 
possibility  exists  that  their  position  would  have  worsened  if  they  had 
been  promoted.  The  possibility  also  exists  that  they  would  have  main- 
tained that  original  relative  position  even  if  they  had  been  promoted. 

10.  The  following  variables  appeared  to  help  prediction  of  aca- 
demic benefits  of  students:  Distance  from  the  County  Mean  in  Reading, 

Distance  from  the  County  Mean  in  Total  Battery,  Grade  Level  at  Which 
Retained,  Race,  and  Measured  IQ.  These  factors  accounted  for  a larger 
part  of  the  variance  in  student  scores  than  did  the  student's  sex, 
relative  age,  or  the  interaction  of  variables. 

11.  The  factors  that  were  the  best  single  predictors  of  benefit 
varied  slightly  according  to  the  expected  outcome;  that  is.  Distance 
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from  the  County  Mean  in  Reading  was  the  best  predictor  of  benefit  in 
reading  for  both  years  and  Distance  from  the  County  Mean  in  Total 
Battery  was  the  best  single  predictor  of  benefit  in  total  battery  for 
both  years. 

12.  Standardized  achievement  scores  were  found  to  be  the  best 
single  predictors  of  benefit,  but  prediction  improved  when  other  student 
characteristics  were  included  in  the  analysis. 

13.  The  relative  age  of  students,  sex,  race,  and  measured  IQ  were 
not  as  much  help  in  predicting  who  would  benefit  from  being  retained  as 
research  has  shown  them  to  be  in  predicting  who  would  most  likely  be 
retained . 

14.  Perhaps  variables  other  than  Distance  from  the  County  Mean  in 
Reading,  Distance  from  the  County  Mean  in  Total  Battery,  Grade  Level  at 
Which  Retained,  Measured  IQ,  and  Race  are  related  to  prediction  of 
benefit  since  these  variables  did  not  account  for  more  than  one-third  of 
the  variance.  Many  more  factors  would  be  necessary  to  predict,  with 
absolute  certainty,  an  individual's  future  academic  success.  Examining 
only  the  major  demographic  variables  influencing  nonpromotion  that  could 
be  objectively  addressed  by  a school  system,  as  this  study  purported  to 
do,  did  not  account  for  two-thirds  of  the  variance. 

A variety  of  other  variables  that  could  have  been  considered 
include  such  factors  as  support  from  home,  interest  in  the  particular 
topics  of  study,  maturity  factors,  problems  with  other  students,  physi- 
cal or  emotional  problems,  the  kinds  of  teachers  encountered  during 
these  years,  adjustments  to  curriculum  made  during  these  years,  school 
preparation  to  deal  with  individual  differences,  and  so  on.  However, 
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most  of  these  suggested  variables  typically  cannot  be  changed,  con- 
trolled, or  predicted  by  the  school  at  the  time  of  the  retention  de- 
cision. Considering  that  such  wide-ranging  and  influential  variables 
were  purposely  omitted  from  this  study,  it  is  note-worthy  that  these 
selected  objective  variables  accounted  for  as  much  variance  as  they  did. 

Recommendat ions 

On  the  basis  of  the  findings  and  conclusions  in  this  study,  the 
following  recommendations  appear  to  be  in  order. 

1.  Existing  promotion  and  nonpromotion  practices  need  to  be 
carefully  reexamined  to  clarify  bases  for  the  nonpromotion  decision  so 
that  the  typical  nonpromoted  student  matches  the  typical  student  who 
benefits  from  nonpromotion,  thus  restricting  nonpromotion  to  that  mi- 
nority of  students  which  seem  to  benefit  over  time. 

2.  School  systems  should  maintain  and  enforce  a comprehensive 
promotion  policy  that  involves  aspects  of  a child's  development  in 
addition  to  a careful  appraisal  of  academic  achievement  scores.  Such 
scores,  even  though  they  were  found  to  be  the  best  single  predictors  of 
benefit,  are  only  one  factor  among  the  many  that  should  be  considered  by 
educators  in  their  determination  of  whether  a student  should  be  retained 
or  promoted.  An  objective  list  of  related  student  factors  should  help 
educators  in  determining  whether  an  elementary  student  would  benefit 
from  nonpromotion. 

3.  If  subsequent  studies  were  to  replicate  the  findings  of  this 
study,  then  districts  should  focus,  primarily,  on  the  retention  of  those 
students  in  the  lower  primary  grades  whose  CTBS  expanded  scale  scores 
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fall  in  the  ranges  of  26  through  100  points  below  the  county  mean  in 
total  reading  and  26  through  100  points  below  the  county  mean  in  total 
battery,  keeping  in  mind  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  students  with 
these  characteristics  benefited  at  the  end  of  the  second  year:  average 

or  above  average  IQ  score,  older  than  average,  white,  and  female. 
Students  with  these  characteristics  have  a higher  probability  of  benefit 
than  other  students. 

Students  in  upper  elementary  grades  whose  CTBS  expanded  scale 
scores  fell  close  to  the  county  mean  in  reading  or  total  battery,  or 
whose  scores  were  greater  than  125  points  below  the  county  mean  in 
reading  or  total  battery,  did  not  maintain  benefit  over  time.  Less  than 
half  of  the  students  with  these  characteristics  benefited  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year:  below  average  IQ  score,  younger  than  average  or 

average  age,  black  or  other  races,  and  male.  If  districts  plan  to 
restrict  nonpromotion  to  that  percentage  of  students  which  seem  to 
benefit  over  time,  they  should  be  aware  that  students  falling  into  these 
categories  have  a lower  probability  of  benefit  than  other  students. 

4.  The  school  system  needs  to  examine  the  program  for  those 
students  with  IQ  scores  in  the  80  to  89  range,  since  one-third  of  the 
nonpromoted  students  had  IQ  scores  that  fell  into  that  range.  Maybe  the 
relatively  high  percentage  of  student  nonpromotion  in  that  IQ  range 
indicates  more  a failure  of  the  school  system  to  meet  these  students' 
needs  than  a failure  of  the  students  to  make  a reasonable  degree  of 
progress . 

5.  The  school  system  might  choose  to  study  why  a larger  relative 
percentage  of  nonwhites  were  retained  than  that  of  whites  and  why 
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more  boys  were  retained  than  girls,  so  that  administrative  and  cur- 
ricular policies  may  be  modified  to  account  for  racial  and  sexual 
differences  among  students. 

6.  The  school  system  could  make  a judgment  as  to  whether  benefit 
should  be  defined  as  student  self-improvement  or  as  the  student  closely 
approaching  the  county  norms.  If  closely  approaching  the  county  norms 
is  the  accepted  definition,  nonpromotion  is  not  the  answer  to  the 
learning  problems  of  these  students. 

7.  There  is  a definite  need  for  more  emphasis  on  the  design  and 
implementation  of  effective  educational  programs  developed  to  insure  the 
success  of  low  achievers.  Special  emphasis  might  be  placed  on  more 
individualization,  ability  or  interest  grouping,  forms  of  continuous 
pupil  progress,  direct  instruction  of  basic  skills,  parent  involvement, 
child-study  groups,  student  counseling,  and  so  forth.  Such  programs 
might  reduce  the  need  for,  and  incidence  of,  nonpromotion. 

8.  A need  exists  for  inservice  training  so  that  implications  of 
this  and  other  nonpromotion  research  can  be  clearly  communicated  to 
school  personnel. 

9.  Summaries  of  this  study's  findings  might  also  be  given  to 
parents  of  children  to  be  retained  so  that  parents  will  know  whether  a 
child  is  highly  likely  to  benefit  from  nonpromotion,  and,  therefore, 
whether  they  should  support  such  a decision. 

Parents  could  be  given  a list  of  the  student  traits  that  appear  to 
be  closely  related  to  advantage  and  disadvantage  from  the  practice  of 
repeating  a grade,  so  they  could  compare  their  child's  individual 
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qualities  with  those  outlined  on  the  list.  They  could  then  see  if  their 
child  would  have  a high  chance,  or  a low  chance,  of  being  helped  aca- 
demically by  repeating  a grade.  For  example,  if  their  child's  CTBS 
scores  fell  in  the  ranges  of  26  through  100  points  below  the  county  mean 
in  reading  and  total  battery  and  if  the  child  were  in  the  first  three 
elementary  grades,  it  is  likely  that  the  child  would  experience  success 
if  retained.  If  their  child  were  also  in  the  average  or  above  average 
IQ  range,  older  than  average,  white,  and  female,  that  child  should  have 
an  even  higher  chance  of  being  helped.  Different  traits  would  be 
closely  related  to  a low  chance  of  success.  Based  on  the  comparison  of 
their  child's  traits  and  the  traits  related  to  benefit,  a decision  to 
retain  could  be  supported,  or  resisted,  on  a more  objective  basis. 

10.  Further  analysis  could  be  made  of  the  data  to  get  more  spe- 
cifics about  the  interaction  of  categories  of  students;  for  example, 
young  fifth  grade  males  with  average  IQ's  scoring  75  to  100  points  below 
the  county  mean  may  benefit  more  than  older  than  average  fifth  grade 
males  with  a different  set  of  variables. 

11.  Additional  research  could  be  conducted  on  the  relationships  of 
the  student  variables  of  this  study  on  students  in  other  grade  levels, 
especially  kindergarten.  Other  subjects,  such  as  math,  could  be  added, 
and  achievement  tests  other  than  the  CTBS  could  be  used. 

12.  The  variables  could  be  isolated  and  separately  studied  to 
produce  a more  discrete  understanding  of  their  effects  upon  benefit  or 
detriment  from  nonpromotion. 

13.  These  students  could  be  studied  again  at  a future  date  to  see 
how  many  have  returned  to  the  same  relative  county  position  they  held 
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prior  to  retention  and  how  many  retained  the  benefit  from  the  repeated 
year . 

14.  Additional  research  might  focus  on  a factor  not  studied  here 
since  it  was  not  a key  variable  in  the  literature — placement  in  an 
exceptional  education  program,  such  as  a program  for  learning  disabled, 
educably  mentally  retarded,  or  speech  and  language  impaired  students. 
Such  placement  is  plainly  a factor  about  which  schools  do  have  objective 
information. 

15.  Other  variables  such  as  child-centered  or  home-related  factors 
could  be  added  for  a more  comprehensive  analysis  of  benefit  from  non- 
promotion. 

16.  Students  whose  initial  reading  and  total  battery  scores  were 
further  from  the  county  mean  benefited  more  often  both  years  of  the 
study  than  did  students  whose  initial  scores  were  very  close  to  the 
county  mean.  Since  children  with  initial  scores  close  to  the  county 
mean  logically  should  benefit  from  nonpromotion  but  generally  did  not 
(maintaining  relatively  the  same  position  or  showing  detriment  both 
years  of  the  study),  research  could  be  conducted  to  ascertain  why. 

17.  Future  researchers  could  replicate  this  study  and  add  a random 
sample  of  students  who  were  low  achievers  who  were  promoted,  to  discover 
if  achievement  gains  for  the  nonpromoted  students  are  about  the  same  as 
they  would  have  been  if  promoted.  Similar  studies  were  described  in  the 


review  of  the  literature. 
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18.  Additional  efforts  could  be  directed  toward  assessing  affec- 
tive, social-personal,  and  developmental  benefit  of  a similar  group  of 
nonpromoted  students  and  a matched  group  of  low  achievers  who  were 
promoted.  Similar  studies  were  described  in  the  review  of  the  liter- 
ature . 

19.  Research  could  profitably  be  concerned  with  ways  to  use  the 
elementary  school  years  most  expeditiously  and  thus  eliminate  the  need 
for  nonpromotion  decisions.  Ellinger  (1965)  indicated  that  previous 
research  has  illustrated  the  ill-effects  of  failures  on  school  children. 
However,  since  many  of  the  original  objectives  of  the  nonpromotion 
concept  are  still  important  concerns  of  educators,  Ellinger  urged 
researchers  to  find  ways  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  early  learning 
years  and  thus  eliminate  the  need  for  a catch-up  process. 

This  study  was  conducted  with  the  expectation  that  student  char- 
acteristics related  to  benefits  associated  with  official  school  non- 
promotion in  the  elementary  grades  could  be  located.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  data  generated  by  this  study  can  be  used  by  school  districts  con- 
sidering policy  recommendations  on  nonpromotion.  The  determination  of 
these  characteristics  should  help  educators  to  locate  students  who  will 
benefit  from  nonpromotion  so  that  they  can  promote  those  who  will 


benefit  more  in  classes  with  their  age-mates. 
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ach  respective  year.  (e.g.,  The  percentage  of  scores  above  the  county  mean  for  year  A plus  the 
ntage  of  scores  falling  on  the  mean  for  year  A plus  the  percentage  of  scores  below  the  mean  for 
A equal  100  percent.) 
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